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NEW ERA COFFEE! 


For people who cannot or should not drink the regular 
imported Tea and Coffee. 


a? 


It is a Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation 
and Nervous Prostration. | 


It is not a medicine remember, but a splendid drink for both | 
adults and children. Send for a circular to | 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. | 
Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


FLAT ANDP A PERS ENVELOPE 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. PHOSPHATIC ; 

| 

The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the p 


Nonotuck Paper Co. | In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


| restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
| with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 


H ave Th em B O U n re | | | nce pga It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists, 
| and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


SEND US $1.00 


SS 


and we will send you a BINDING CASE From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 9 « 
made to hold One Volume, or 13 | ‘Teacher of Cooking. , 
Numbers of 2 I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have yy 


tested it ape and have ever failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it to 


—Good fal ousekeepi ng..— my cooking classes, and to my friends A 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 
It consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy | 
leather straps across the back at the top and bottom of the inside I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to the 


’ housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
between which are stretched stout cords for holding the magazines.  Store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family medi- 


cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. \ 
By using this Binder you can preserve the magazines intact, as it | From MISS PARLOA, 
is not necessary to punch. holes through them to fasten in, and any Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


| _T have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, for 
number can be easily removed and as easily replaced, withoutinjury. | Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendation 
| from eminent authorities. 


GAM 


| manufacturers. 


ed oO LYO K E, M A by s, 2 | Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY.* 


ing 
tha 
nee more the Puritan Anniversary! Wherever the heart of a child of New aa 

England beats to-day, it warms in the fire of tender memories, and throbs to , 
the touch of happy or sad associations. From western forests, from southern ott 
everglades and from the far wild > waa 

“ Where rolls the Oregon, al 
And hears no sound save its own dashings,” it, f 
from the golden gulches and treasure laden river beds of California, from every for 
country under the whole heaven, and from every sea that mirrors the fluttering stars and stripes, on 
the thoughts—the yearning thoughts—of thousands, nay, millions, come teeming home. The fires — 
that glow upon our hearths to-day shine out through all the world. The kiss that rings in the hall, = 
as the dear friends come in—the father, the mother, the sister, the brother—and lay aside their gre 
furs and the dusty gear of travel, flies on the wings of the wind, and melts like a snowflake, cooled a 
by distance, but really from heaven, on the trembling lip of fancy, thousands of weary miles away. ha 

Present in spirit at our smoking boards to-day, are all the rovers. The blithe Thanksgiving bells 

are heard by listening travelers all over life’s weary desert. the 

Pile on the Hogs! Let the flame go dancing up the chimney. We are all together once dea 
more. The father with his thin hair sits in his easy chair, and the good old mother is busy about = 
the house. The favorite son and his chosen companion have come home, and merry children bear 
them company. His manly voice rings through the old house once more, and how much good it lies 
does the old man’s heart to hear it. The sweet girl who went out with the stranger is at her the 
father’s feet, as in days long gone by, and the womanly dignity which she has learned to wear, and in 
the independent spirit she had striven to cherish before the world, have given way, and, melted are 
in tears of love and gratitude, she is a blessed child again. Listen to the merry prattle in the len 
room. For twenty years the house has not echoed with such music. And how the stream of the 
talk flows on in happy volubility! This is Thanksgiving to one house. pu 

Pile on the Hogs! A happy cottager smokes his pipe in the chimney corner. The sturdy for 
boy of twelve who has been out to work for a farmer through seven weary months “for twenty- are 
five dollars,” is at home with his new and well-earned clothes upon him. Jenny, (bless the ruddy sta 
face!) the oldest of the family, has been away a year, at work in a factory, and is dressed in a Gr 
manner that thoroughly bewilders her younger sisters. And she has brought presents for them 
all. Little Ellen has the prettiest doll in the world, which she is quietly rocking to sleep in the Le 
corner. Mary rejoices in a pink neck ribbon, with the daintiest bow that ever a ribbon had. all 
Charlie has a tin trumpet, and all the air is vocal with its martial twang. All, all are happy, while re 
the fond mother who bore them all, divides her time between the complacent contemplation of he 
the group, and the huge roasting piece that swings upon a string before the fire, and is doing for 
beautifully for the Thanksgiving dinner. This is Thanksgiving in another house. 

Pile on the Hogs! Pile them on, for they came from the hand of a bountiful charity. Pile we 
them on, poor widow, with your little fatherless darlings clinging to your knees. He who is the SO! 
widow's God and the Father of the fatherless, has not forgotten you, or yours. The track of His to- 
messenger yet lingers on your doorstep. The barrel of flour is in your kitchen, and the huge ne 
basket contains food for the holiday. The little ones at your side are happy. None are happier re 
in the halls of the palace. Their wants are supplied, and as you sit there with them, and the feel- th 
"© Written thirty-three years ago as a leading editorial in the Springfield Repudlican by the late Dr. J. G. Holland, ” 
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ing of desolation momentarily sweeps over the field of your rising delights, oh! kneel, and give 
thanks. Weep if you must, but remember that your Father is with you, and that ministering and 
sympathizing angels are your guests. This is Thanksgiving in another house. 

Pile on the Hogs! Before the ruddy blaze stands a happy pair who have just pledged each 
other to a life-long love and personal communion. The bridal veil falls gracefully back from a 
brow flushed with the golden dawn of a sunny affection and a proud bridegroom looks down upon 
it, full of the blissful thought of a priceless treasure secured. A mother’s eye is filled with tears, 
for she knows the trials, all sanctified by true love, which must beset the fair one’s path. Friends 
press around the married lovers and pour their warm congratulations and earnest good wishes 
into their ears. Now full and hearty, now whispered and diffident, now brief and fraught with 
prayerful fervency, the felicitations are bestowed. Little Clara, overcome by the shadow of some 
great loss, retreats to her seat, and sobs as if her heart would break, and the bridegroom comforts 
her with whispered words. All is tender, hearty and sympathetic, and crowded with sweet and 
holy interest. And this is Thanksgiving in another house. 

Stir not the Ashes! A seat at the Thanksgiving feast is vacant. The father comes not to 
the head of the table, and his voice is not heard in the prayer for a blessing upon the meal. That 
dear angel of a mother, with her mild and patient eye, who in days past has presided at the board, 


and whose hallowed presence was, in itself, a benediction, appears not in her accustomed place. 
That pale, elder sister, 


“ Who the cross of suffering bore,” 

lies asleep in the distant graveyard, and withered flowers and newly woven snow. wreathes rest on 
the fresh turf that covers her painless bosom. The child—the first born—perhaps, sits no more 
in his little chair. His shoes, those pleasantest and most suggestive of all childish mementoes, 
are on the mantel-piece, side by side, and his hat hangs in the hall. There is silence, a tearful si- 
lence, as the family sit down to the feast. Oh! stir not the ashes! The father, the mother, the 
the sister, the child—all are there. In robes more beautiful, in smiles more radiant, in love more 
pure, in hope more excellent, in bliss more perfect, in thanksgiving more abounding than ever be- 
fore, the shadowy forms come to the annual feast. They sit beside the dear ones, from above they 
are hidden by the veil of flesh, their garments touch them, their breath warms them, their whispers 
startle them, their touch thrills them, and their impalpable kisses melt in benisons upon their brows. 
Great God! Should they not be thankful who keep Thanksgiving with the habitants of heaven! 

@nce more, then, the Pilgrim Anniversary! Let the voice of praise go up in every home. 
Let family and the social ties be reunited. Let all the sweetness of filial and connubial love, let 
all the strength of fraternal affection, let all the truth of mutual friendship be strengthened and 
revivified in the fires that blaze on American hearthstones to-day. Let strifes, and envyings, and 


heartburnings be all forgotten—melted down in the blessed influences of a common attitude, be- 
fore the common Father. 


The Common Father! Then we are all children—all brothers. The good gifts over which 
we rejoice to-day were all bestowed upon us by Him. There is no heart so desolate but it has 
some blessing to be grateful for. There zs a God of Providence and his benignant smile will rest 
to-day upon every grateful heart. With bended knees, with overflowing hearts, with kindly, be- 
nevolent emotions, with glad and contented minds, with subdued and penitent spirits, let us make 
return for all the blessings of the year. Thus shall the future be bathed in a brighter light, and 
the returning holidays, that stand like golden altars along the pathway of the future, their calm 
smoke ascending up to heaven, shall make all the road look hallowed and hopeful. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KEEPING Housk WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
BEEN Done. How ir MAY BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER III. 
MOLLY’S FIRST BILL OF FARE. 
Lamb and Mint Sauce. 
Browned Potatoes. Boiled Cabbage. 
Italian Macaroni. Tomato Salad. 
Peaches and Cream. 


some useful information about her 


she could get cream from one, and 
salad and fresh vegetables from an- 
other. She had resolved to have 
a very simple dinner for to-day, 


ing one, where she could make good 
cooking count for half the money. 


| 


—s the house, a forequarter of lamb 
weighing eight pounds, and ct four o'clock she went down 
to see to the fire. Before going upstairs she had put on 
coals and closed all*dampers; now she showed Marta how 
to rake it, and how to arrange the dampers so that the fire 
would draw, and the oven get hot, then she left the kitchen, 
telling Marta, as she had everything tidy down stairs, she 
could go to her room and put some of her belongings in place. 

Molly was now feeling glad of rest, for her unpacking 2nd 
unwonted standing had tired her, and, thinking she might in- 
dulge, she took a book and lay down on the sofa. Half an 
hour she lay thus, enjoying the repose and her book far more 
than when she had had unlimited opportunity for both. 


time on ‘moving day’ to lie down and improve her mind,” cried 
Harry, as he came into the room and sat down by her side. 
“T could have found plenty to do, although coming into a 
ready furnished house, left in such perfect order as this was, 
really leaves one little, the first day, but to shake down into 


place and plan what one can do to-morrow. I have unpacked, | 
put our own knick-knacks about upstairs, and then I felt tired | 


enough to lie down and thought it wise to do so before I was 
overdone.” 

“Of course it was. I have been looking about me out of 
doors, ordered a paper to be sent, and priced a brood of 
chickens.” 

“Oh, no, no, not yet, Harry! we’ll see about chickens when 
we are settled, unless, indeed, you want them badly.” 

“TI? No, indeed! I thought of you.” 

“Then I would rather wait. I see some cabbages down at 
the end of the garden. I have longed to taste nice cabbage 


for months.” 

“You vulgar little person!” 

“You won’t say so when you eat it.” , 

“No, but I shan’t eat it, my dear. I’ve too much respect 
for my digestion.” 

“What a pity!” 

Notwithstanding Harry’s determination, Molly went for a 
cabbage, and told Marta to put it in water, then Molly took 
the forequarter of lamb, and with a sharp knife she made a 
deep incision, just where the neck ends and the shoulder be- 
gins, carrying the knife round nearly in a circle, always cut- 
ting as deeply as possible until the shoulder was free from the 
quarter. She had now before her the breast and rack or ribs, 
the scrag, and the shoulder,—a nice, neat joint. All she had 


RS. WINFIELD had given Molly | 


neighbors and one item was that | 


although she knew it would be | 
more expensive than a better seem- | 


| allowed the butcher to do to the quarter, was to joint the 
chops and crack the breast across in the usual way, dt not to 
touch the shoulder. 

Molly had seen this process of removing the shoulder so 
often, in Europe (where it is a very choice joint), that she had 
| felt sure she could manage it. She knew that the great thine 
| was to have the shoulder as ‘hick as possible, therefore the 
knife mwust cut to the rib 
bones, and yet that he 
circle traced by the 
knife should go only 
within three inches of 
the edge on the rib side 
or back, and follow the 
line of the breast on the 
front, so that there re- 
mained five or six rib 
chops with the fat upon 
them, and severzl from 
under the shoulder up 
to the scrag, which would be excellent “French chops,” 


| ready trimmed,—she would only have to scrape the bone. 
She had ordered, on her way to | 


To-day, however, she only separated the breast and cut off 


| three rib chops, and trimmed them ready for breakfast, then 


put them away with the meat, leaving the shoulder out for 
dinner. It weighed about three and a half pounds, and would 
take, being lamb, which must be so well done, an hour and 2 
quarter to cook. She set Marta to peel half a dozen potatoes 
of medium size, while she set the shoulder on a wire stand in 
a dripping-pan, then shook a /ift/e flour over it and rubbed 2 
little salt on the skin. Molly had profited too well by her 
cooking school lessons to think of putting salt on the flesh of 
meat before cooking when it would draw out the gravy. 
When the potatoes were peeled and washed, she put them in 
the dripping-pan under the meat, and for fear enough fat 


sen asi _ should not drop from the joint to prevent the potatoes from 
“Ha, ha! what magic is this? Our new housekeeper finds | 


becoming hard and dry before they browned, she laid the 
scraps of fat she had cut from the breakfast chops upon them, 
but it was both young and fat lamb, had it not been, Molly 
would not heave risked the strong taste of lamb that is nearly 
mutton, on potatoes, nor the hard, whitish dryness of those 
cooked under lean meat. 

The potatoes were well sprinkled with salt and the pan set 
in the oven. Molly had only intended having the lamb, and 
cut up peaches and cream for dessert, yet, seeing she had 


' time, for it was just a quarter to five now, and only the cloth 


for Marta to lay, and the cabbage to cook, she thought she 
would give Harry some of his beloved macaroni as a course. 
She therefore broke a few pipes of macaroni into pieces about 
six inches long, taking a dozen of them, and set them on to 
boil in water and a little salt till it was tender. While this 
was in process, she had sent Marta for some tomatoes from 
the vine, and, when they came, showed her how to scald them, 
and herself squeezed the pulp from two large ones through a 


| strainer, and set it in a small thick saucepan with a table- 


spoonful of butter, a salt-spoonful of salt, and a little pepper, 
and put it on the stove where it would slowly cook. 

Marta had scalded half a dozen tomatoes and dropped them, 
as she skinned them, on some cracked ice. Molly took them 
when they were cold and firm, and with a sharp knife cut 
them into slices and set them in the ice-box. 

“Now Marta, come with me to set the dinner table. 1 will 
show you, to-night, and expect you to remember afterwards. 
You first remove the cover and fold it, but leave on this white 
baize.” 

Molly watched to see if the girl had remembered her in- 


structions at lunch, but found she had ndt retained one idea. 


“No, Marta, the middle fold, lengthwise, and exactly in 
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the center; now the flowers, now a plate to each person, the | 
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She took off the stove lid as she spoke, and brightened the 


napkin to the left with a piece of bread in it, a large and small | top of the fire, and in another ininute the cabbage was gal- 


. 
knife, two forks and spoon to each person; above these the | loping. 


thee 
elasses and a butter plate. Now put this carving napkin in | 


front of Mr. Pishop, lay the large table mat there and, when | 
you bring in the meat, set the dish upon it. Now count the 
dishes and set a mat for each, one salt-cellar and pepper-cas- 
tor at each right hand corner, two tablespoons at the same 
place. Now that is all, and you can come and peel peaches.” 
Molly heard the meat in the oven sputtering and hissing, 
and found it browning nicely. She basted it, turning the po- 
tatoes over, and closed the oven. It was twenty minutes 
pest five. 

Marta, I want you to pay attention to everything I do, be- 
cause the next time we have this dinner I shall expect you to 
cook it alone, and when you have learnt to roast one piece of | 
meat properly, you will be able to reast any other. Remem- | 
ber the rules,—your oven must be quite hot when the meat 
eoes in; if, after a while, you find danger of it burning, cool | 
it, but meat can’t get brown too quickly to retain the juices. | 
You must put no water in the pan, for that steams it. If your | 
meat is so very lean that it will be dry, it is of such poor qual- 
ity that you should not try to roast it (and that sort of meat 
you will not have to cook for me), or it is a part unsuitable for 
roasting, and should be cooked some other way. Baste often, 
and when meat is half done,—that is, brown and crisp on top, 
turn it over, as I shall do that lamb in a few minutes. Above 
all things, meat must be drown if roasted.” 

Marta had peeled the eight peaches Molly had given her, 
and the latter now told her to three parts fill a gallon sauce- 
pan with water from the kettle, which she had taken care to | 
see full when she set the oven to heat, and which was now | 
boiling. 

“ Put it in the hottest spot, Marta; we want it to boil quickly. 
Now that cabbage, it is only a small head, so you can cut it in 
four, and remove the outer leaves, also cut away the core, 
wash it thoroughly in two waters; now hold the colander in 
your left hand, and as you wash the cabbage through the 
second water, lay it in it, then pour the water out of the pan, 
and set the colander in it, so that all water may run off the 
cabbage ; the thing we want, is to check the boiling water as 
little as possible, which the cabbage, filled with cold water, 
would do. Now I am going to turn the meat over, so that the 
under side will brown, while you pour the water off that maca- 
roni; it is just tender, but not breaking.” 

The lamb was all over brown and crisp and Molly turned 
the underside up, so that it might become equally so. Marta 
brought the macaroni back to the stove, and Molly poured 
over it the tomato juice she had put to reduce. There was 
enough to moisten the macaroni and yet ieave a little in the 
saucepan. She put it at the back of the stove, where it would 
keep about boiling point, but not burn. 

“Now the cabbage, Marta. You see this water is boiling 
very fast ; put it in gently, so that if there is too much in the 
saucepan you may dip some out before it overflows,—no, it all 
goes in, and the water covers it well; now put in one table- 
spoonful of salt and one scaz/ salt-spoonful of baking soda. 
Remember, Marta, cabbage must never be allowed to remain 
long in hot water before it boils up; it must boil very fast ; 
for that reason it must always be in the hottest part of the 
stove, and there must be abundance of water and the saucepan 
always large. As soon as it comes back to tne boil, take off 
the cover, and leave it off all the while, and push the cabbage 
down under the water from time to time. The whole secret 

of boiling cabbage without filling the house with a bad odor, 
and sending to table a vulgar, yellow, wilted vegetable, full of 
Cyspepsia, is to remember—rafid boiling, plenty of water, 


and set it in the ice-box, 07 the ice. 
grated a small piece of cheese, about as big as her thumb, and 
shook it into the macaroni, shaking the saucepan about, so ° 
that it would mix without breaking the pipes, and set it back 
to keep hot. 


fond of cake! 
cake,” and I will. 
on time, a scramble, I shall go in flushed and heated, and 


“Twenty-five minutes, from now it will be done. Now, 


Marta, I want you to run to that white house across the lot, 
and ask for half a pint of cream.” 


The peaches were cut up, and Molly put them ina bowl 
When she came back she 


There was nothing to be done now till the cabbage was 


cooked. 


Suddenly Molly remembered something she had forgotten, 


and stopped short, very much vexed. 


“T have no cake to eat with the peaches, and Harry is so 
I've just time to make a “fifteen minutes’ 
No, 7 won’t/ it will make getting dinner 


Harry will think I am killing myself, and Marta will think 
she may scramble ever after. We will do without cake.” 
Marta returned with the cream, which was put in the ice- 
box and Marta set to chop the leaves of some mint for mint 
sauce. Molly had found, on walking round Greenfield the 
first day they visited the house, a lot of mint growing near, 
and had pulled a few roots and replanted them in the garden. 
When it was chopped quite fine, she took one tablespoonful, 
an equal quantity of sugar, and, as the vinegar was extra 
strong, she put one tablespoonful of it and one of water, 
poured them over the mint and stirred it till the sugar was 
dissolved. 

Marta, meantime, had put the plates and dishes to warm, 
and Molly sent the mint sauce to the table. 

“ Marta, you will need, to dress the cabbage, a little milk, 
a tablespoonful of butter, and a large teaspoonful of flour. 
Make the flour and butter to a paste with the end of a knife. 
When I take up the meat, you pour the cabbage, which I see 
will be done in a few minutes, into the colander; the leaves 
are like marrow now, but the stalk a little hard; when it is in 
the colander, press it with a plate to get every drop of water 
out, and put it back into the pot, with butter and flour, a scant 
salt-spoonful of salt, a little white pepper, and a half éa- 
cupful of milk. You must remember, too, that when I am not 
here to help you dish the dinner, you must put your meat in 
five minutes sooner; it can be taken up before the vegetables, 
but on no account take up vegetables first, and let “Aem wait, 
and never put them on too soon. Now put the warm dishes 
on the table in the order in which they will be needed; the 
meat platter first, the vegetable dishes next. The macaroni 
you will bring in after I ring for you to take out the meat,—I 
mean, you will take away the meat and vegetables, then bring 
in the macaroni and fresh plates, and after that, the tematoes 
as a salad, and, last of all, the fruit and tea. Now go and put 
the cracked ice on the table, the pitcher of water, and the 
butter with a piece of ice on it, and come quickly back. 

Molly looked again at the macaroni, found a little liquid 
still at fhe bottom of the saucepan, and set it nearer the fire 
to cook away, and now left the cover off. 

“ Marta, the cabbage is done, pour off the water.” 

At the same time Molly took the meat out of the oven, and 
set it in the pan on the stove, she removed the crisp brown 
shoulder to the platter, put the potatoes round it, and then 
poured the fat from the corner of the dripping-pan into a jar 
very gently and carefully, to prevent the small quantity of 
brown sediment there was, from leaving it too, for that was the 
gravy; when she could get no more fat from one corner, with- 


plenty of room, and the cover off.” 


out letting the gravy go, too, she changed to another, till it 
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= 

was free from it; set the pan on the stove and in | 2 sugar, = 
a cup of water and a pinch of salt, with a spoon she rub- 1o pounds granulated sugar, - - - -— - 80 
bed the pan in every direction, to get off the clinging glaze 25 pounds of the best four, - - - -  - I 00 
or dried gravy, and then she let the water boil fast while 5 gallons kerosene, 1 00 
she looked after Marta and the cabbage, which she was 2pecks of potatoes, - - - - - - 40 
stirring 1 bottle (small) of olives, - 30 

“Take a knife, Marta, and cut the cabbage across several lard 
times and then, when the milk forms a creamy dressing and | White pepper ath te Me on 
it all bubbles together, turn it out in the dish.” 

The gravy had in two minutes boiled down enough,—there | 1gallonvinegar, - - + - - - - 30 
was very little from such a small joint,—it was poured through | 4 pounds Javacoffee, - - - - - - : 20 
a strainer and, with the meat, put to keep warm while Molly | 1poundtea, - - - +- - + = - 75 
made tea. Common soap, - - - + -+- «= - 25 

“Turn the cabbage out now, Marta; put the cover on the | Toilettesoap, - - + + + = = 10 
dish and take it to the dining-room, then take the meat; and pa Sc 8 
bring in the macaroni when I ask you for it, but you can put Bluing, ee = Se S 8 15 
it in the dish ready, and keep it hot. When all is ready, put oo Se Fe he = 

hi Olive oil (large bottle), 95 
on a white apron, which | hung for you behind the door, and : 
tell Mr. Bishop, whom I see in the garden, that dinner is : 

| 1 pound cheese, 18 
1 bottle Worcestershire sauce, - - - 30 

Molly had dressed herself in the afternoon and only needed Cooking wine (1 bottle), - - - - - 50 
to run up stairs to remove traces of her work. As the clock 


struck six she heard Marta carrying in dinner, and got down $9 86 
herself in time to tell Harry it was served. There were several things, such as soap, starch, flour, and 

“What joint may this be, my dear?” Harry asked when | sugar, Molly would have liked to buy in larger quantities, but 
seated. she wanted first to see her expenditure; she reckoned what 

“Ah! that is the English delicacy, a ‘shoulder of lamb.’ she had ordered of each article would last a month, and a few 
Don’t you remember Sam Weller’s ‘shoulder of mutton and | things, such as vinegar, bluing, sauce, wine, etc., much longer. 
trimmings’ at the ‘Swarry?’ There is a particular way to | “But I must wait till the end of the week before I can really 
carve it, which my mother used to be very particular about. | know. ‘The first week or month is always more expensive in 
I can only describe it by saying: you cut it like a leg, and housekeeping. I must add, too, to my expenditure, to-day, 
there is the same reason for beginning at the right side,—on | ten cents for cream, which will make it three dollars, but I 
one side you can cut only a shallow gash and a meager have meat in the house, and if I allow one-fourth of the 
slice, on the other a deep one,—therefore, till you are fami- | grocery bill for this week I have left $4.50.” 
liar with the joint, prod for the bone with your fork and Molly was not without her anxieties that she might be 
make one deep cut to the center on the side where the meat wrong on her estimates, often as she had gone over them on 
is thickest.”’ paper. Suddenly she looked up. “I forgot the yeast, and I 

Harry did “prod,” and then planting his fork, stood the | want to make bread!” 
joint on its side and made one cut and the joint yawned as if 
aw wedge had been cut out. CHAPTER IV. 

* There is a mythical anecdote about a lady starving heveelt | BREAD MAKING—BREAKFAST—BAKED POTATOES—CORN MUF- 

to death on shoulder of mutton.’ | FINS—BREADED CHOPS—HOW TO FRY. 


* How so?” When Molly made the humiliating discovery that she hed 


“Why, she chose that joint every day and merely made forgotten the yeast, Harry, who was smoking and reading, 
that cut so that when it left the table it looked as if a looked up. 


meal had been eaten from it, and so no one commented on ‘What shall I do, that baker’s bread is so sour?” 
her abstinence from food. ‘Thank you, I will take the dish “T’ll tell you, let’s sally forth and get it? it’s a lovely night!” 
gravy.” “Would you?” exclaimed Molly brightly. 
“]T approve of shoulder of lamb decidedly,” said Harry, “Why not? You don’t suppose you are going to monopolize 
during dinner. all the merits znd reap all the glory of this housekeeping, do 
“Lam glad, for, though our English cousins look on it as | you? Why, I should not be able to have one of the little 
far more choice than the leg, and pay more for it, itis sold jokes other married men seem to enjoy at their wife’s expense.” 
here at a much lower price.” “T hate such jokes,” said Molly, “they are so cheap, and 
“ But what vegetable may this be ?” he asked, looking curi- generally unjust.” 
ously at the pale green, appetizing cabbage. ‘“ Cauliflower, | “Then I promise I won’t make them. I'll never boast of 
suppose, that has met with disasters ?” the servant girls I escort out from New York, nor baskets I 
* No, it is cabbage, and I want you to eat and see if it is not carry, nor the 


good.” “You'll have no chance if you respect the truth,” said 

“You don’t mean to tell me cabbage has been cooked in | Molly, laughing. “Now if we are going, I'll put on my 
this house to-day ?” 

“You see it.” 

“And we are not choked! Molly, I surrender, you are a 
magician!” 


things.” 
The little town of Greenfield was just venturing on electric 
lights, and, with the band of its skating rink making music, 


. had quite a dissipated appearance, as the young couple strolled 
In short, Molly’s dinner was a success, and Harry no longer round in search of a grocer, and Molly, at the same time, 


looked on cabbage as unfit for a “ cultured palate.” found out a few other facts she was anxious to know and had 
While Harry smoked his pipe on the piazza, after dinner, not yet had time to discover. 

Molly went over her accounts. Her grocer’s bill, for what As they walked home, Harry said, hesitating, “‘My dear, 

she supposed would be a month’s stores, was as follows : I don’t want to interfere with your housekeeping, and I feel 
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».y own insignificance in approaching such a subject, but I 
\ould diffidently suggest that our family is at present very 
vall, and neither you nor I like stale bread. Do you think 
Marta can be induced to consume all the ‘left over’ loaves ?” 

* No, I don’t.” 

+ Then don’t you think we had better try another baker who 
doesn’t make sour bread, or’’—this was said very slowly, as 

if it would be a sad necessity—“I might bring it out from 
New York.” 

Molly laughed merrily. 

“| think I see you? Surely then you could joke about 
your martyrdom. No, my dear boy, you’re going to have no 
such toothsome morsel as that for a joke, but I see you are 
ifraid of stale bread.” 

» The truth is, I have a lively recollection of living in the 
country and eating bread a week old, and older still if the 
general appetite had failed in the meantime, and I don’t be- 
lieve I'm up to that sort of thing now.” 

*[ don’t think you are, so you will not be tested. Now-a- 
days one doesn’t fear baking as one used to do. It is no 
more trouble to make bread three times a week, than to boil 
potatoes.” 

* I’m delighted to hear it. I’m learning every hour my own 
benighted ignorance.” 

When they reached home, Molly went into the kitchen and 
put one-quarter of the yeast cake in a pint of warm water, 
which she made Marta, who was to make the next bread, feel 
was just about as warm as milk from the cow, then she put a 
heaped quart of flour in the mixing bowl and set it in the 
oven with the door open, telling Marta to stir it in a few min- 
utes, that it might get evenly warm through. 

am doing this, Marta, because do not know this flour. 
it may be very new or damp; by drying it, I shall be on the 
safe side. In cold weather you must warm it always, so that 
the water, yeast and flour are all about the same temperature.’; 

When the yeast was quite dissolved by stirring, she put 
into the water one teaspoonful of salt and two of sugar, made 
2» hole in the flour and poured the liquid in, and_ the whole 
made a soft dough which slightly stuck to her hands. 


“If it is necessary, just shake a little flour from the dredger; | 


never throw it in by the handful, as the less flour you work 
with the better.” As Molly spoke, she steadied the bowl 
with one hand and with the other worked the dough with her 
fist, from the side to the middle, so that in five minutes, what 


had been the under part, was all brought over to the top, and | 


the whole was smooth and very elastic to the touch. 
Marta watched with interest and, as Molly could see, sur- 
prise. 


* My mother always made her bread thin at night, and put | 


in more flour in the morning.” 
“Yes, but your mother and mine had no certainty that the 


yeast was good, and it was better to ‘prove it’ by using part | 


of the flour for a sponge than wasting the whole, but now we 
use compressed yeast, which we are sure is good if fresh.” 
Marta did not look convinced. She doubtless fancied it 
was some new fangled notion of Molly’s. 
The bread was left, covered with a clean cloth, on the table, 
free from draught, for it was a mild night and she knew 


it would be risen well in the morning without going into a | 


warm spot. 

The next morning, as it was Marta’s first, Molly was up and 
down stairs a few minutes after her, and found she had taken 
away the ashes and was struggling with the fire ; with Molly’s 
help, however, it was soon burning in the stove. 


‘“* Now brush off the stove quickly before it gets hot, and do | 


so every morning, and on Saturday it needs thorough clean- 
ing.” Molly looked at the bread as she spoke. 
Fill the kettle now, after you pour out the water left in it, 


set it in the hole of the stove, and then look at the bread be- 
fore I touch it, that you may see how it should be. It is quite 
light, as you see, more than double the size ‘t was last night; 
now while you go and dust the dining-room, brushing up any 
crumbs there may be first, I will work the bread over, then 
you can come here and sweep out your kitchen, and the pi- 
azzas. Molly worked the bread over faithfully for five min- 
utes,—had the quantity been larger, of course the time 
would have been in proportion,—and then she set it in a 
warm spot back of the range, and went herself into the 
parlor to arrange it, knowing Marta would not be so quick 
this first morning as she hoped she might become later. 
At seven o’clock the work was done, and Molly told Marta 
she must do every morning exactly as this morning. 

“ Now we will begin to get breakfast, but I shall let you do 
it, because you will see that you have ample time without my 
help, and it must always be on the table at eight o’clock. 
Bring the chops I prepared yesterday, two eggs and three po- 
tatoes.” 

Molly looked at the fire, found it bright and the oven hot; 
she put a shovelful more coals each side the fire, and then 
showed Marta how to brush the potatoes, with a little new 
brush she had brought for the purpose. 

“See the difference Marta? Wash them ever so carefully, 
you can’t make the skins so clean, that the minute you put 
the brush to them, they do not look several shades lighter.” 

They were put in the oven. 

“Now, Marta, bring that packet of cracker meal I poirited 
out yesterday, and pour at least half on a dish; now a saucer 
and the pepper and salt. Break one egg, and put the yolk into 
the saucer, the white into a cup; if there were more chops we 
would use both white and yolk,—as ‘there are so few, for 
economy’s sake, we will use only the yolk; put to it two 
teaspoonfuls of cold water, and beat it with a fork; now 
season those chops with salt and pepper, remembering never 
to do so before cooking, if they were to be broiled, or cooked 
without breading.” 

Marta was rather clumsy, but still Molly repressed her own 
itching fingers, knowing the girl would do better in future if 
let alone now. 

“Now lay a chop in the egg,—take care it moistens every 
part,-—lift it out with the left hand, let it drain an instant 
and lay it on the cracker meal; now, with your dry 77g#¢ hand, 
send the meal all over it, till every bit of the meat is covered 
with the white dust, then lay it aside; now do the others in 

| the same way.” 

Molly looked at the clock ; it was nearly half-past seven. 

“Hurry, Marta, get the can of lard, and, as that spider is 
not deep, I am going to fry in this agate saucepan, it is just 
about broad enough for a chop. Put in it at least a pound 
| of lard, set it where it will get hot, yet not boil till you 
| are ready. Now you can grease the muffin pans, leaving a tea- 
| spoonful of lard in one, and then make the muffins. We need 
only a dozen, so you can take half a cup of corn meal, half a 
cup of flour, and a teaspoon of baking powder and half one 
of salt; mix them quickly; now a scant tablespoonful of 
| sugar, and milk to make a batter, break in an egg, and beat 
it all steadily three minutes by the clock,—no; beat just 
as if you were beating eggs, quickly, till it froths. Now pour 
the lard from the muffin pan in it, stir well, and fill the pans 
nearly full; set them in the oven, they will bake in fifteen 
minutes. Go now and set the table, and do it quickly.” 

On second thought Molly went with her and helped, be- 
cause she would not easily find things. She found she had 
remembered fairly well the directions about the cloth. 

“Put the cups and saucers at my left, and that mat for the 
meat before Mr. Bishop; the potatoes, on a folded napkin, 
you will place on one side, the muffins exactly opposite them 


it 
| 
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on the other, butter within easy reach of both. Put this tile 


for the coffee at my right hand, the sugar and the milk pitcher 
in front, those geraniums in the center, a knife and fork and 
small plate to each; and now, come out in the kitchen, set the 
plates to warm anda platter. I'll put the lard now in the hottest 
part of the stove, and a cover over it, so that the smell of hot 
grease may be as little as possible, and while it gets hot you 
can grind the coffee. You remember how to make it? Puta 
pint of milk on to boil, and set the other pint away. Now try 
the fat, and remember what I am now going to teach you with 
these chops applies fo a// kinds of frying. ‘The way you 
crumbed those chops is the way you must crumb cutlets, fish, 
oysters, or croquettes. They are better crumbed a little while 
before they are fried, as they have time to dry.” 

Molly had cut, as she spoke, some little cubes of bread. 

“Come and watch, Marta. This fat is very hot, but I doubt 
if it is hot enough, although it begins to smoke.” 

She dropped in one bit of bread, it sizzled, but after waiting 
a few seconds remained white. 

“Tt is not hot enough, or that bread would have colored. 
Get the colander, set it on the stove with this sheet of grocer’s 
paper in it. When you take any fried article out of the fat, 
lay it first on the paper, then on a hot dish. Now let us try 
the fat again.” 

Another bit of bread was dropped into the fat, and this time 
colored in a few seconds. 

“Remember, if I had six chops instead of three, I should 
let the fat get hotter yet, because they would not cool it so 
much. Now drop each chop gently in,—that’s the way. If 
they were very thick, directly they were brown I would draw 


back the fat, and leave them longer; as it is, two minutes will | 


brown them beautifully, and they will be cooked through.” 
“Two minutes!” 
she could hardly be expected to credit that. 


“Ves; you forget this fat is far hotter than any oven would | 


be, and they are completely immersed in it. You can take 
up the potatoes if they are done, wipe them and lay them on 
the plate, and I will take up the muffins. The two minutes 
are up, look at the chops; you see they are most beautifully 
brown all over alike!” 

Marta exclaimed, “ .Sc#én/’’ and stolidly attentive as she | 
had been to all else, the golden chops evidently appealed to 
some hidden well of enthusiasm. They were taken up, laid 


murmured Marta, in expostulating tones; | 


first on the paper, then on the dish, and put to keep hot while 
the breakfast was taken to the table. 
When the chops were going in, Molly said, “* When we are | 
settled, I shall want you always to put a little parsley on the | 
dish with fried things.” 
The muffins were light and crisp, the potatoes looked far 
more tempting in their pale-yellow, well-brushed skins than | 
they usually do, and altogether the breakfast was as dainty a 

meal as heart could sigh for. : 
—Catherine Owen, 


[The next Part will contain recipes for Cup Cake, Ragéut of 
Lamb, Rough Puff Paste and directions for handling it, Lemon | 
Pie, Cheese Canopées ; also introduces a lady who has a large | 
family and hates cooking; economical buying and cooking for a 

UNFRIENDLY FOODS. 

Avoid foods and drinks that plainly “ disagree” with the system. 
Vigorous out-door workers should beware of heavy indigestible 
suppers. Suppers should always consist of light, easily digested 
foods—being, in the country, so soon followed by sleep, and the 
stomach being as much entitled as the head to profound rest. The 
moral pluck and firmness to take such food and no other for this 
last mea! of the day can be easily acquired, and the reward of such 
virtue is sound sleep, a clear head, a strong hand, and a capital ap- 
petite for breakfast—W/rs. E. H. Leland. 


ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
Bar soap, when first bought, should be cut in square pieces and 
put in a dry place; it lasts better after shrinking. 


The brown discoloration on cups in which custards are baked 

may be removed with a damp flannel dipped in the best whiting. 
THE COLLAR BUTTON. 

Somehow you always seem too small 
To rightly fit the button hole ; 

O, pearly disk, you rack my soul 

When down into my shoes you fall! 

I lose you twenty times a week, 

And find you when I think you lost. 
When hunting you on morns of frost, 

What eulogies of peace I speak. 

You wander coldly down my back, 
And o’er the carpet nimbly stroll, 
And underneath the bureau roll, 

And settle in the furthest crack. 

—Puck. 

Some apples, plenty of nuts, good books, plenty of hard wood, 
and a fire-place—these are not extravagances fora farm. A sweet 
wife, loving, joyous children, rooms arranged and cared for by tidy, 
tasty hands—all lend a charming tint to the scene. It is night, the 
wind is rough, and the storm beats high, but the fire glows ruddy 
on the back log, and all is cheerful within. In no place on earth 
can we find the serene comfort to be found nestling in such a farm 
cottage as this. It is an everyday dream, very possible, yet too 


rarely created in American homes.—Oxu,r Country Home. 
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AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 


She carried a loaf of home-made bread 
To the County Fair. 

Oh, sweet she was as a sweet-pea bloom, 

A standing there in the great show room; 
And to myself I said: 

If a prize to the sweetest girl were given, 

She'd get the highest this side of heaven. 


There were many things to be seen that day 
At the County Fair. 

“*Crazy patchwork, and high-bred steers ; 

“ Kensington ”’ done by little dears ; 
Pigeons and peacocks gay; 

I cared not for these, but lost my head 

At sight of that loaf of home-made bread. 


There were flowers of the richest and brightest hues ; 
Potatoes of the best; 

Yellow squashes of monstrous size, 

Currant jelly and pumpkin pies; 
And fancy cakes to choose. 

From the rarest dainties I turned my head 

To look at the girl with the home-made bread. 


I bought the bread at the end of the day— 
(It did not take the prize) 

I put it into a crystal case, 

And sat before it with reverent face, 
With worship in my eyes, 

When work was done,—and on my bed, 

I dreamed of the girl who made the bread. 


Some questions I asked, and found she was rich, 
With a taste for making bread; 

That she wished, indeed, with a longing strange 

That she were a cook baking bread in a range, 
Pies and puddings and “ sich.” 

Dependent was I on my good right arm. 

Our cases fitted, you see, to a charm. 


Our table (we were married one day) 

Is furnished with baker’s bread. 
The pies and puddings are made by a cook 
Straight from Ireland; Miss Parloa’s book 

Is safely hidden away. 
“‘ Let others,” says she, ‘‘ win the prize for bread 
At the Fair—I won a husband instead!” 


—M. F. Butis. 
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Original in Goop | 
A REAL THANKSGIVING, 


AND AN Occasion FoR GIVING THANKs. 


all the night before and all thai 
day, had been dashing against 
the window panes, not with an 
honest, steady down pour, but 
as if trying to give sudden and | 
vindictive slaps that would and | 
must get inside. It did trickle 
through in many places where 
the window frames had sagged or 
warped, or around the cracks in the | 
glass, mended long ago with putty 
that had grown dry and dropped off 
little by little. The wind howled 
about the lonely farmhouse and whistled through the cracks 
in a dreary, melancholy way, and the elm trees tossed their | 
ranches about like despairing arms held up to Witness that 
never was such a dismal Thanksgiving day ever seen before. 

Inside the old house there was but one cheerful thing to be 
seen and that was the fire,—a bright wood fire on the hearth. 
Near it sat a man who looked far older than his fifty years. 
He looked troubled and careworn and poor. His wife stepped 
about the room as she made preparations fora meal, occa- 
sionally glancing at her husband, and twice she wiped away a 
tear. Presently, as she passed close to her husband, she laid 
her hand on his shoulder with a half caressing touch, and said : 

* Now don’t feel so bad, Abner, don’t; it’s no use your 
going over and over things so—it’s done and you know it 
can’t be undone by your grieving so—and then,” she hesi- 
tated, “I feel almost sure he'll come back sometime. He 
will, I’m sure he will,” she said again in a lower tone as if half 
to herself. 

“He will, he will!’’ repeated Abner Martin, impatiently. 
“What's the use of trying to make things as they ain’t and as 
they won’t be? Better say ‘he won’t come,’ and be done with 
it, for he won’t and you know that as well as Ido. Isn’t it 
five years to-day since he ran away in a passion and said he’d 
never come back ’till he came a prodigal with his hands full, 
an’ we’ve never heard a word from that day to this,” and the 
man dropped his head again and stared into the fire. His 
wife wiped away a tear or two and went on about her work. 
Presently she went out into a back room and came back with | 
a dish of fried pudding that she put on the table.” 

“Dinner’s ready,” she said; “come, Abner.” 

“Dinner!” he repeated bitterly. ‘“That’s a great dinner | 
for Thanksgiving Day in the Martin house—dinner! I don’t | 
want any.” 

His wife went to him and took his hand. “Come, Abner, | 
it isn’t much, but it’s better than nothing. Cheer up, it’s al- | 
ways darkest just before day.” 

“Well,” he said as he got slowly upon his feet, “if that’s 
true there ought to be some light here pretty soon, for it’s 


was a dreary day. The rain, 


dark enough, God knows. I wish I hadn’t asked you what | 


the minister preached about last Sunday. It’s run in my 
head ever since ; ‘provoke not your children to wrath.’ Ah, 


Lord, that’s just what I did do—just what I did do!” and the | 


broken man sat down to the table and bent his head on his 
arms and cried like a child. His wife wept in sympathy, and 
then she said, “ Don’t, father, don’t. It’s a long lane has no 
turning, p’raps it'll turn to-day.” 

“Proverbs are cold comfort, wife, when you’ve got every- 
thing mortgaged up to the handle and a man holding it only 
too anxious to foreclose, and me down with rheumatism, an’ 
no money an’ no chance left.” He surveyed the table with a 
bitter look. “Now if we was town poor we’d have a turkey 
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dinner, or rich, either one. It’s the half-way folks nobody 


| looks after. So long as folks don’t lie down by the side o’ 


the road nobody thinks they’re ever hungry. What'd the 


| church think, do ye s’pose, if they, any one of em, knew we 
| 


hadn’t had meat for a month.” 
* 1 don’t want ’em to know,” said his wife. “I’ve had hard 


| work to keep ‘em from knowin’ and I don’t mean they shall 


find it out, either.” 

Her husband looked at her. ** You've got the true grit, you 
and Lucy,” he said, ** but I’m all broke up. It beats all how 
much faster a woman’ll stick to one that’s down than one 
that’s up. Well, wife, shall I say a blessing over the fried 
pudding? I can’t do it, you may.” 

“You never did say a blessing, Abner, I don’t know why you 
should begin now, but I’m glad we have some dinner and I’m 
glad no one knows how little there is of it, and I do thank God 
with all my heart that you see where you were wrong with Ben.” 

“That don’t bring him back.”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Martin, her eyes filling, “but when he 
comes, Abner, it'll be easy for you both. He'll come, | know 
he will. I’m sure we would have heard if—if Ben had died,” 
—she choked a little—* and he’s proud, father, he won’t come 
back until he’s proved he can earn his living. ‘There’s never 
a day I don’t hope to see him before night and never a night 
I don’t listen for his knock at the door.” 

Abner Martin made no reply. Their dinner was soon 
eaten—there wasn’t much of it, and Mrs. Martin cleared 
away the dishes silently. ‘The day grew grayer and presently 
darker and still the rain beat and the wind moaned about the 
house and whistled through the empty rooms. Mrs. Martin lit 
the two kerosene lamps, threw a fresh stick on the fire and took 
her knitting. Abner Martin settled hack in his chair and read 
an old number of the Berkshire Agricul/turist, with the paper 
in one hand and a lamp in the other. Presently the rattle of 
wheels was heard and a wagon drove by the window. 

“That sounds like Jake Bemis’ team,” said Mrs. Martin. 
* P’raps he’s got a letter from Lucy. I'll go, father,” and the 
active litthe woman took a lamp and stepped out to the side 
door. It stuck, being swollen with the rain, and she set the 
lamp on the table, to pull it with both hands. She heard Jake 
jump out of his wagon and called, * Push it, Jake ; it sticks.” 
There was a vigorous push and she staggered back with the 
door as it opened. 

A man stepped in. “Mother!” he said. 

There was one wild scream and Mrs. Martin, for the first 
time in her life, fainted dead away. 

Her son caught her and laid her on the floor, for there was 
no lounge. Abner Martin hobbled out, crying, “* What is it, 
mother?” and himself started back with a great cry when he 


| saw his son. 


“ Ben, is it you?” 
Ben didn’t answer ; he was leaning over his mother, fanning 


| her with his hat. She began to revive and consciousness came 


back into her eyes. 

* Ben—thank God—lift me up.” She put her arms up to 
lay them about his neck but burst into hysterical sobs. 

The door was standing open all this time and the rain driv- 
ing in. ‘The horse outside became uneasy and started. Prac- 
tical life, luckily, came uppermost. 

| “Mother, can you sit up alone? I'll put the horse in the 
shed—I know the way, I have a lantern,” and he went out and 
shut the door. 

“Is it a dream?” said Mrs. Martin. Her husband made 
no answer; he was leaning against the wall, staring at the 
closed door. Mrs. Martin pulled herself up and went to him. 
| He has come back,” she said ; “our boy has come back.” 
| Still her husband did not speak. Then the door opened 
| and Ben came in. He had something in his hand which he 
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out. His voice faltered. ‘ Will you forgive me? 


over it. He looked half dazed. “ Forgive me /” he said. 


“Father!” the young man almost groaned, “don’t!” and 
When cold, re- 
served New England natures break bounds they are as ex- 
travagant in demonstration and far more deep and tender 


then,—well, can such scenes be described ? 


than those given to expression. 


For a time they talked, laughed, cried, and afterward no 


one could say what had been said. 


But after a while, when Mrs. Martin had looked and looked 
at her boy to see where and how he had changed and had 
found him still her boy, older, graver, with certain deep lines 
between hiseyes that had not been there when he went away 
—but stouter, stronger, well dressed, evidently prosperous, 


then she said, 
* You are hungry. 
had ours yet.” 
Then Ben sprang to his feet. 
brought up some things with me from New York. 


fatted calf.” 
his voice. 
something he brought in had been left. 
kitchen and Mrs, Martin carried in a lamp. 
with a strap around it and covered with oilcloth. 
cels in brown paper were taken out and opened. 
* Here is a turkey; isn’t he a nice one 
the cranberry jelly,—genuine. 


and a lot of things. 


was plain, a great, heaving heart throbbing away in his breast. 
* But, Ben,” his mother said, “ 7 don’t want to eat,—where 
have you been? what have you been doing? where did you 
come from——” 
** Patience, mother,” Ben interrupted, “I'll tell you all when 


we've had our Thanksgiving supper. Afterwards ” he 


stopped. He had been going to say, “afterwards, perhaps, | 


you won’t keep me any longer.” 
It was a good supper and it was soon on the table and as 


speedily cleared away, for neither of the three could eat more | 


than afew mouthfuls. Then they sat down in front of the 
fire, Abner and his wife side by side and Ben on the other 
side of his mother, at the corner of the hearth and where his 
face was in the shadow. For a few minutes no one spoke. 
Ben moved his feet uneasily and shifted his position in his 
chair,—the queer old high-backed uncomfortable chair. The 
firelight danced over the walls and ceilings, sometimes send- 
ing a sudden ray of light far across the room and sometimes 
dying down to a flicker, which left all the room in sudden 


shadow, which seemed all the darker because of the bright- | 


ness gone away. 

Presently Ben spoke and with effort. “The firelight,” he 
said, “is like what I have been since I went away. I'll try to 
tell it all to you as plain as | can and if you can forgive me 
when I get through, I'll try to do my best His voice 
broke. His mother reached out for his hand and through all 


his story he felt at intervals ner soft touch,—a soft touch, al- | 


though the good hands were hardened by hard work. 

“TI don’t mean to reproach any one,” said Ben, “I only 
mean to try to make things plain. You know what kind of a 
boy I was,—that I loved you both dearly and I did mean then 
to be a good son.” He stopped a moment, as he did often 


before he finished. 


I’ve 
brushed his hand across his eyes—* I’ve suffered, father.” 
His father took his hand in one of his and laid the other 


| will get you some supper: we haven’t 


“Ah! I forgot,” he said. “1 
I thought 
you wouldn't feel like cooking a big dinner to-night, so you 
can just pop it in the oven and we'll make believe it’s the 
But as he spoke there was a sudden choke in 
He went out to the side door where the forgotten 
He took it into the 
It was a big box 
Several par- 
Ben presided. 
not too large, and 
I got these ata swell place 
and had ’em cooked to order and here’s the fixins, potatoes, | 
Get the dishes and pop ’em in the oven.” 
He worked busily, with a feverish eagerness and with, it 


“But I couldn’t keep my temper, or I thought I couldn’t. 
I can now. You know how it was,—father was hard on me 
sometimes after I’d provoked him to it. I see it now, and so, 
—well, we remember the day | went away. I never could 
rightly remember how it came, only that father said I'd never 
be good for a copper and that I was too much like mother’s 
people, who thought everything came out of a book, and that 
I'd better go an’ earn a livin’ my own way. So I went away 
that night and I said | wouldn’t come back till I could earn 
my living, and I can now. But if I hadn’t been a man grown 
—just twenty-one I was a week before—I’d have turned back 
many a time after that night in the cars. I got out at a station 
somewhere with just enough money to keep me for three or four 
days.” “I didn’t know anything about the place and I didn’t 
care, all places were the same. I was sore and angry and | 
meant to get a living just to show I could—away from the 
farm. The money I had, I got from selling partridges that fall. 
It was a good sized town where I stopped and I went to a hotel 
near the railroad. It was a low place and plenty of low peeple 
in it. I couldn’t find any work anywhere and my money was 
gone and I was discouraged, when one morning I was sitting 
on the steps at the front door anda man came along and 
said, ‘Well, young feller, do you want a job?’ ‘What kind of 
a job?’ L asked. ‘To *tend in my eatin’ house,’ he said.” 

“So I said, without thinking at all and knowing I'd got to 
do something pretty quick, ‘Yes, I'll ’tend eatin’ house or 
anything else.” ‘Come on,’ he said. ‘What’s your name?’ 
* Well, I don’t know how it happened, but I couldn't give my 
whole name, so I gave half of it and I said Ben Price, and 
never did any one there or anywhere else know my real name, 
—in that region, | mean.” 

“The man’s name was James Rolston, and he kept an eat- 
ing house and a beer shop together on a road running out of 
the city. When I went there I didn’t mean to stay an hour, 
but I did stay six months. He gave me good pay, he was a 
kind man and he had a nice wife. I think he meant at first 
to keep a respectable place, but he used to have calls for hard 
drinks and he could make more money by it, so, although he 
only had a beer license, he used to sell whiskey. Well, they 
had among the Excise Commissioners a littlhe man who was 
| as sharp as a fox,—nobody could cheat him or get round him. 
There were three of ’em,—one was a liquor man,—we could 
manage him, and one was an old gentleman that stood by the 
| sharp little one through thick and thin.” 

“Mr. Raymond found out what we were doing and never 
gave us any peace. He had Rolston up before the Police 
Court, and me, too, and finally they took our license away. 
Well, about that time I got into bad company,—a lot of fel- 
lows about my age and two of them sons of two of the rich 
men there. I began to drink then, I never had before——.” 
Here his voice shook and he interrupted himself. ‘There’s 
a great deal worse to come. I'll tell it all,—and, well, I was 
under the influence of liquor a good deal.” 

There was a slight movement, a suppressed sound from 
each of his hearers, but no word. ‘“ Remember,” he said, 
“that what I’m telling you of now is past and gone,—it was 
under another name and in another place. Thank God, no 
one who knows you can point at you for my sake. Well, one 
night James Rolston said, in the hearing of some men, that 
he’d be revenged on Mr. Raymond and the old gentleman. 
| They'd had him up in the Supreme Court and fined—a big 
fine—and if he didn’t pay it he’d have to go to jail, and he 
hadn’t the money. Well, that very night I got pretty drunk 
and I went off with the men I spoke of. ‘They were all drunk 
and we were just ready for any mischief, when one of ’em, a 
son of the best known man in town said, ‘ Boys, let’s light up 
a barn,—take old Hall’s barn; I owe him one for telling my 
old man I was going to the devil.’ So we waited and when 
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everything was still we crept up there and set the barn afire. 
It \ »s rather out of the town, and before the engines could | 
here it was too late and the whole thing went. I didn’t 
<et it afire, but I went with ’em an’ I didn’t try to stop ’em 
either.—I only just stopped short of putting the fire to it. 
Well, the next day James Rolston was arrested for it and, a 
day or two after, all the gang that I was with were sent up, | 
every one of us, the rich men’s sons and all. Mr. Raymond 
meant to put every one of ‘em through and he would have, if 
it hadn’t been for false swearing. A woman,—well, she’d 
been secretly married to one of those fellows for a good while, | 
and she swore that she heard me plan to burn the barn and 
knew. | meant to murder Mr. Raymond.” 

“fen!” said his mother. His father only groaned. 

“I; was a lie,” said Ben, quietly. “I never meant to doa 
thine. Iwas drunk. That was the beginning and the end of 
it all. Well,”’—he reached out for his mother’s hand,—* I 
wen! to the state prison for two years. You never dreamed 
of anything so bad, did you, mother?” he said bitterly, “ but 
it's true. I went there for two years.” 

“ |1’s past and gone, Ben,” she said softly, “and you’re here | 
now, my boy.” What a lingering, a caressing accent there 
was in her voice as she said “ my boy.” He clasped her hand 
tightly and went on, drawing deep breaths, choking a little 
here and there. 

“Ii was a light sentence, the Judge said, because of con- 


flicting testimony. Mrs. Rolston said all she could for me, 
that | was good to her children and that I helped her, but she | 
said | had ‘my fits of temper.’ So I did. Yes,—well, I 
learned my lesson,” and he gave a deep sigh. 

‘The Judge said, too, that | was young, that | didn’t look 
like a hardened criminal and so the sentence was light. 
‘Light!’ He never spent a day in prison. They gave me 
one day in a dark cell. Oh, God!” he groaned and dropped 
his head in one hand. His mother held fast to the other. 
“Before they opened the door again it seemed years. I only 
tell vou because I must tell it all. The awful darkness, the 
stillness. I felt dead, buried, and still awfully alive. I wished 
I could die, forget, do anything except remember. But I | 
could do nothing else. I flung myself on the floor, I thought 
it must be a dream, I opened my eyes, and found the dark- 
ness: | got up, I beat on the walls, I called, I raved, I | 
screamed, oh, mother, help me——.” | 

“Don’t! Don’t!” cried Mrs. Martin, “and I was not there, | 
I never heard you.” She covered her face with her hands. 

* Mother,” said Ben,—he had a reverential tone,—“ can you 
forgive me now?” 

* My boy,” she said. “ Abner, hear him,—he suffered so.”’ 

* | drove him to it,” murmured her husband. 

“No, no,” said Ben; “but hear me out. I came out of 
there feeling crushed. I had raved and called and begged 
and prayed and no one came. I thought, why should I be- 
lieve in God when nobody helped me in all my trouble. I 
felt hard and I was ready to listen when bad men about me 
said bad things. I felt, for a little while, all bad. I can’t tell | 
you how the men spoke to me, but they did. They find their 
ways, and keepers never know. They had a minister there. 
I never listened to him; I thought,—I don’t know what I 
thought, and sometimes I seemed to be in a dream. James 
Roiston had been discharged,—he proved an alibi. The rich 
men’s sons got off,—money did it. / knew the man who fired 
the barn. I didn’t tell. No one was sentenced but me. The 
Staie prison was in the town I’d been working in and had 
been before my eyes always, yet I got into it and no one else 
did. It all seemed hard, bitter, cruel,—I can’t say enough. 
I \as put to work in the carpenters’ shop. J didn’t care for 
it: | did what I had to, no more.” 

* One Sunday a man preached to us. I don’t know who he 


get | 


part of what he said. I'll read it to you, for | wrote it down 
that day with a pencil they let me have for a little while.” 
He took a paper out of an inner pocket. “I wasn’t listening, 
but I heard a voice that somehow went ‘Avough me, say: 

““*Men, remember, you are men still. You are paying now 
what you owe to men; you must pay for yourselves what you 
owe to God and yourselves. When you get out, first of all 
leave rum alone,—liquor of all kinds. Then if, when you 
came here, you injured any one, ask them to forgive you if 
you can find them. If you wronged them and can make your 
wrong good to them, do so; if you cannot, tell them you will 
when youcan. Then put the past behind you. Find, if you can, 
honest labor, the harder the better,—you will sleep the sounder 
and eat the more. Without sound sleep and good food no man 
can live his best self. Don’t be ashamed to be honest,—wear a 
patch in your breeches and a hat, no matter how old, if you 
must to be honest, but honestly own those. Remember the 
past only to make your life better than it was, and may God 
bless you all.’”’ 

“He didn’t say any more, but he said enough for me,—oh, 
yes, one thing more he said: ‘Don’t be discouraged when 
people don’t believe in you; very few people will ‘believe in 


_ you or help you. That isa large part of your punishment.’ 


It was well he said that.” 

“| was out in less than two years because of geod conduct. 
The day I left, the warden gave me a letter and a bank book. 
The letter was from James Rolston and the bank book held 
an entry of $500 forme. He had gone away out of the coun- 
try the letter said, it didn’t say where, and that he had left 
for me one-third of what I’d earned for him. I took it; it 
wasn’t the fault of the dollars that they were earned in a bad 
way and I knew it was my only chance. I| took enough to 
buy a decent suit of clothes, and that day I went to Mr. Ray- 
mond’s office at the mill.” 

“T didn’t give any name and I was shown into his private 
office. He didn’t know me, yet he had once known my face 
well enough. He spoke pleasantly and asked my business. 
I said, ‘ You don’t know me, Mr. Raymond.’ 

“He looked again at me sharply and then held his hand 
out. ‘You are Price,’ he said. ‘I have heard well of you; I 
congratulate you.” 

“*T came,’ I said, ‘to say that I never had any grudge 
against you and to beg you to believe me. | am going away. 
I have some money,’ | showed him my bank book and letter, 
‘and I came to tell you I was going to lead a new life.’ He 
looked as if he didn’t believe me, and | don’t blame him, but 
for a minute my heart sank and then I remembered what the 


/ man who preached to us said and I felt more courage. But I 


went away atonce. That afternoon I drew out all the money, 
bought a few clothes and put them in a bag and started to 
walk out of the town to the next station, where I would run 
less chance of meeting any one who remembered me,—there 
I was going to take the first train West. On the way I grew 
very tired and near a spring where horses were watered | 
crept behind a big rock and lay down. I was very tired, I was 
not used to exercise or out-door air and I dropped asleep.” 

“IT slept some time, and when | woke up | lay thinking of 
you and father and of Lucy as she looked when she first came 
to us after Cousin Agnes died. 1 wondered if you were alive 
and where you were and how you were. I never wrote, be- 
cause from the first everything went wrong,—I couldn't write 
you that,—then when the worst came, how could I write then? 
And after I waited until I could tell something good of my- 
self, and before that time, after | went to Dakota, I heard you 
were alive. Opposite to where I was sitting there was a corn 
field and the pumpkins and squashes were ripe. I thought 


of how they looked here at home, down in the * road lot,’ and 


in’t. a was; I don’t know what his text was; I only remember a 
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remembered that that very morning, as I left the prison and , worked hard for two years. I raised a crop and I sold j 
sneaked down a side street, that I’d heard some martins twit- |The man who had the claim that joined mine got tired ay 
tering under the roof of an old house just as they used to 
here at home, and,—I don’t know how it was, I hadn’t cried | frame house on it and a place for a horse and a cow. hi 
before, I broke down and cried like a baby. I was behind a | two years I met a man who had friends in this part oi ¢ 
big rock and no one could see me from the spring. Presently | country and, without letting him know who I was, I found oy 
some one drove up and | got back as far as I could. I heard | something about you and that Lucy was teaching in Ohio a 
voices and I recognized Mr. Raymond’s. I remember every 


werd I’m going to tell you.” 
““* Ves,’ he said, ‘I believe the fellow is an infernal rascal, bu 


**1 mean to,—but something about the fellow touched me 


came back East and sold out his claim tome. It hada nj 
th 


ule 


| wasn’t happy, and when I knew that, [ told her all my sion 


I confess I was half inclined to believe in him. If I’d been | you go, mother and father ?” 


younger I should have told him so,—but after all, perhaps, it’s | 


as well I didn’t.’”’ 


*'Then a woman spoke. It was the first woman’s voice | 
had heard after I left the prison, so I listened as hard as I 


They looked up at him, then at each other. 
| “Tf father will,” said Mrs. Martin. 
* If mother will,” answered her husband. 


could. She said, * But, father, I’m sorry you didn’t tell him | forgive me all now ?” 


you believed him, because if he knew you trusted hin, it | 


might have helped him to trust himself. I’m sure it would 


[ don’t see how people can help being bad when no one be- 


lieves they can be good or that they mean to be good.’ ”’ 


*“*Oh! that’s a woman’s view,’ said the other man, ‘ the view 
of a good woman who doesn’t know anything of state prison | 


birds.’ ”’ 


. | we?” 
* Yes,” he said. 


farmhouse, but the three sat together long over the fire. 
3en told of the new country and his prospects there, anc he 
heard how Lucy went away to teach when times got hard in 


**Come, Major, haven’t you had enough,’ Mr. Raymond | how she sent more than half she earned back to them. — [io 
said to his horse, and I knew they were going. The woman's | happy they were, his mother said, to feel they would have ; 


voice said again,” 
** Poor fellow, I’m sorry for him: I do believe him and I 
wish | could tell him so.’ ”’ 


Mr. Raymond called out, * Look out, here’s my man!’ ” 
* T called, too, ‘ Please stop, sir, I want to speak to you.’ | 
held up my hands. Mr. Raymond pulled up the horse, had 


snatched the whip when the horse backed, and I think when he | 


recognized me he was going to give him a lash and drive on. ” 

* But he saw I was unarmed and stopped. I took off my 
hat and came a step nearer. *I was behind that rock resting,’ 
I said; ‘I have started on my way West; I heard all you 
said,—I don’t blame you and I want to thank the lady.’ As 
I looked at her I saw that she was Mr. Raymond’s daughter. 
| had often seen her before with him. ‘I’m not so bad as I 
seem,’ I said. ‘I got into bad company and I got paid for it. 
I didn’t burn the barn and I do mean to lead a good life.’ 
Then I turned away and was going off when Mr. Raymond 


called me. “*Wait a bit,’ he said. ‘I said something you | 


didn’t hear. I'll tell you. I was always doubtful about your 
actual burning of the barn, but you were convicted on a fair 
trial. I’ve always seen you were educated and I do believe in 
you; here’s my hand on it,’ and he shook hands with me heart- 
ily. *Mine, too,’ said the girl, but I wouldn't take it,—I 
couldn't, and I said so. I thanked her for the kind word she’d 
said. Mr. Raymond told me to write to him if I wanted a 
friend and to tell him how I got on, and then they went away.” 

“I felt ready to believe in myself once more as I looked at 
the wagon going away. In the prison I’d made so many re- 
solves; I really meant to be a new man, but when I got out I 
could only remember that I couldn’t go home and that no 
one who had ever known anything about me in all that place 
could believe in me.” 

“When I heard that woman’s voice it seemed like an 
angel’s. I went off on my road feeling that I could ¢ry, if 
somebody believed I was going to. I went West. I staked 
out aciaim in Dakota, and | made a dug-out to live in. 1 


I don’t know what made me, but I suddenly jumped out 
from behind the rock. ‘The horse was frightened and backed, 
for | came just in front of his nose. They all exclaimed, and | 


home altogether again. She told how Lucy had always suid, 
_“ Ben will come back,” and Ben told how glad she was to se¢ 

him. He heard the news of the country side, who was dead 

and married or gone away. It was midnight when he said, 

**Come, mother, can you give me 2 bed ?” 

“It’s been ready always, Ben. I’ve changed and aire: it 
| every week. I knew you’d come some time.” 

Ben looked at her,—he would have spoken if he could,—but 
| no words came. He stooped and kissed her and then he s:1id, 
| “Thanksgiving Day is nearly over. It’s been a thankful 
one to me.” 

“It’s been a sea/ Thanksgiving,” said Mrs. Martin sofily: 
“hasn’t it, Abner?” 

“Yes,” he said, and put his arm over her shoulders. 

She looked up, her lips quivering. “ It’s twenty-five years 
ago, Abner, when Ben was a baby, that you did that last.” 

He gave a gentle pressure of his hand for her only answer, 
but it was enough. 

Ben went to his own little room and shut the door, and what 
| he felt no pen can tell. But truly, in those hearts, there was 
atrue Thanksgiving. 


Ben’s return was a nine day’s wonder. That he only sid 
briefly he’d been “farming it out West,” did not surprise ‘he 
townsfolk. They said the Martins “ were close-mouthed.’ 

Ben took his father and mother away and all their househ«ld 
goods. The house and farm sold at auction. Occasional/y a 
bit of news drifted back, and a year from the next winter, one 
man said to another in the post-office, ‘Guess whose marrie:!.” 

“Can't,” said the other, drumming reflectively on the head 
of the nearest barrel, ‘ who is it ?” 

“Our son’s wife had a letter from Lucy Eaton last night, 
Lucy Martin she is now,—she and Ben was married on 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

“T want to know,” said the other. ‘Well, I guess it’s a 
likely match,—ain’t it ?” 

“ First rate,” said the first speaker. Ben’s doing well. 
hear. Queer he took to farmin’, after all.” 

But it wasn’t so queer if they had known all. 

—Katharine B, Fort. 


_ 


where. When I found I had a home to offer you, and an honeg 
character, out in our part of the country, I came back as fay 


t | as I could, except that I went to Ohio and found Lucy. She 
he came to me assuming to be friendly, so I appeared to be.” 


** Such sharp fellows will bear close watching,’ a man’s voice 


just as I’ve told it to you and asked her if she’d go out ang 
said. ‘I'd keep asharp eye to windward for him, Raymond.”’ 


live with us all, just as we used to here at home, and she said 
. | She would, and if you and father’ll go, she’s going, too. _ \\’il| 


There was a long silence. Then Ben spoke. ‘Can yoy 


His mother said, “* Abner, we forgave him long ago, din’ 


That was all. It was late for the usual early hours of the 
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KATE'S SECRET. 

AnD How tr AFFecrep A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

YES, it is very easy for a man to sit in 
his arm chair and poke fun at his wife’s 
plagues in housekeeping. I should be 
uncomplaining if *twere not for this 
bugbear of ‘help.’ If you cannot lend 
aid and comfort, John, one might at 
least expect you to refrain from ridi- 
culing.”” 

* You mistake, Susie my dear. My 
remarks were nothing if not sympa- 
thetic. What I said was that Katy’s 
case ought to have headed the published 
Fourth of July accidents, that she went off prematurely, 
that didn’t know she was loaded—with so abominable a 
temper.” 

“Kate didn’t go off prematurely, if she couldn’t save the 
ice-cream from being all salt. These public days are the 
times when servants ride roughshod over mistresses.” 

“|; is being at the mercy of the merciless.” 

“| talked reason to Kate, and she left i a huff.” 

“| the express train to Boston, begging your pardon.” 

“|/ there was a commandment against quarreling with a 
senseless, Saucy servant, the trouble | have since had would 
surely lead me to believe myself under the displeasure of 
Heaven. 
in emergency.” 

“She doesn’t emerge.” 

“Now Thanksgiving confronts us—the day I commonly 
delight in, with the best of them. This year I see, as it were, 
igreat, gilded Gaudama bearing down, and [ feel like pros- 
trating myself and letting the wheels go over me, if I had 
that privilege.” 

‘\ privilege of going back on the heathen. 
be srid John Perley’s wife did it.” 

is our turn to entertain; and besides the two fathers 
and mothers and the unmarried sisters, there are Sarah and 
her husband, and his father and mother, and George’s and 

Lucius’ folks, including an army of children ——”’ 

\Vould you have their quiver less full?” 

“No; but they make me quiver when I think of them as 
consumers and rioters, sappers and miners. Once for all, 
here me say my want is better help—only better help.” 

* Katy is back in the neighborhood.” 

“What of it?” 

“{f I understand, the rock on which you split with Katy 
was rock salt. Now, if one may say so, ice-cream is not as 


Never let it 


Jane is such a snail—not at all the sort of help for 


| beneath the dusky shade of her hat-brim. 
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her a number of times, and her appezrance is what I should 
call shop-worn. Sunday night she walked from the Cross 
Roads, nearer two miles than one, in a pelting storm, when 
she could have taken the omnibus if she had ten cents to 
spare. It is easy enough to settle the question. An order to 
call at her brother's on my way to business, and request Katy 
to step over and see Mrs. Perley, would be cheerfully obeyed 
by yours faithfully. Eh?” 

“Pshaw! I don’t believe -——. Well, not to-morrow, in any 
case; but I'll think about it. Was that the door bell?” 

It was the door bell, with sound so slight and doubtful, one 
might fancy the ringer was afraid of being heard. 

“I’m Katy, ma’am, if you please,” from the subject of con- 
versation, venturing only to the threshold of the sitting-room. 

“Ah, Katy Rand!” returned her former mistress, not too 
encouragingly. She truly had not sooner recognized the girl 
* Come in,” she 
added, * and take a chair.” 

And when Katy had placed herself awkwardly on the edge 
of the chair, and the master of the house, after bidding her 
good evening, had gathered up his newspaper and beaten a 
retreat, like one who reckons himself too near a powder blast 
when the fuse is lighted, the mistress went on to say,- 

**So you are back in town, it seems.” 

“ Yes’m—since Monday week.” 

A silence succeeded, in which the caller looked furtive-y 
towards the door, as if convinced she had come on a hopeless 
errand, and longing to find herself in the open air; and Mrs. 
Perley plied her crochet needle, when she was not assorting 
her worsteds, much as if unaware of the presence of another. 
Little did Katy dream of the discussion that had just been 
carried on there, with her name in connection; it looked rather 
as if she had never been missed since turning her back on the 
pleasant home, without a good-bye, that midsummer after- 
noon. A wood fire in a grate was looping filaments of white, 
yellow and red flame as if in imitation of the mistress’ pretty 


| employment, but the returned domestic, who had not at all 


minded a biting wind and frozen ground, was seized with 
little shivers such as one is apt to feel when consciously 
catching cold. 

“T remembered, ma’am,” Kate forced herself to begin, 
clearing her throat, “that you was meanin’ to make a big 
Thanksgivin’ this year, for all your sisters, your cousins and 
your aunts (she was not thinking of ‘ Pinafore’ and infringe- 


_ ments), and I says to myself, Mrs. Perley will need a deal of 
help then if ever, so I've just come to ax if ye wouldn't be 
| wantin’ me for a few days?” 


essential—not the piece de resistance—for a Thanksgiving as | 


for a Fourth of July. Katy being out of a situation and 
merely hanging up at her brother’s, it appears to the unpro- 
fessional mind that her services might be obtained, and we 


Mrs. Perley seemed to consider. “I have Jane. Yes, | 
suppose I might have business for another gved pair of hands 
during next week. But how does it happen, Kate, that you 
are out of a place?” 

“Well, ma’am, if I tell the whole truth, I haven’t had what 


| we call stiddy wurruk since.” 


thus be tided over the occasion when a great and growing | 


nation lives to eat.” 


“H’m! I have two doubts about that,—the first, that she 
would come if I would have her; the second, whether I would | 
have her if she were ready and willing. Sarah has spoken 
with Kate since her reappearance, and she said to Sarah that | 


my discharging her was the best thing that ever happened to 
her. Just like her impudence! Her blunders were not con- 


fined to ice-cream, or I might have borne it. She would bake | 


bec{steak and call it broiled; and how was it about turkey, 
the standard Thanksgiving dish itself? When I found fault 
about the meat being flabby, she didn’t see how it could be, 
she ‘b’iled ’em afore roastin’.’” 


“Do you mean in all these four months, going on five? 
Have you been in Boston all the while?” 

“T have, then. It’s me married sister lives at No. 20 Flor- 
ence street. I’ve been helpin’ in her family for my board 
some, and I wasn’t ever idlin’.” 

“It comes to my mind that there was a rumor of your hav- 


| ing gone to work in a shop. Girls often do ¢-y working in a 


shop in preference to housework. That is your case, is it?” 
“Tt’s a little that way,” returned the girl evasively, but 


| without wincing. “I’m free to acknowledge I’ve done ill in 


| 


earnin’, and am wantin’ such a situation as I had before.” 
“There are numbers of unprincipled business men in the 
cities who make nothing of swindling women and girls out of 


Most likely she was bragging to Sarah. There is nothing | their wages. You have not had an experience of that kind, 


| 


to show that she has prospered these months. I have seen 


I hope?” 
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“1’m thinkin’ it may be all right about the wage question 
in the end, but I can’t say, as things has been, that I’ve got 
anything over expenses till I’m back again.” 

“Worse still if you have got your hand out of housework. 
One needs to be constantly at it to keep her hand in. Your 
bread was fair; do you think you could do as well—quite as 
well now?” 

“T think I could, ma’am.” 

“You see my present need is of a girl who can make her- 


self particularly useful in the cooking. As to pastry and | 


whatever can be prepared in advance of the day, I expect to 
put my own hands to that, as usual. Jane has been most used 
to second work; she would be willing, I have no doubt, to let 
another take the lead, if I could be sure of one capable. 
How would it be, Kate, do you boil a roast turkey now?” 

“ Not I, ma’am,” and Kate gave emphasis to her answer by 
a hitch that raised her chair of its rear legs. ‘I roasts ’em 
from the first, instid of b’ilin’ in a pot and finishin’ by stewin’ 
in an oven.” After a minute’s pause, she added, * It’s yerself 
taught me better, ma’am; and won't you be tryin’ me?” 

“It is encouraging that you remember so much, especially 
at Thanksgiving time. If you choose to come Monday morn- 
ing and work through the week, | will pay you four dollars 
forthe job. It is possible, if you do your best, there may be 
the offer of a place for you in some one of the families of our 
Thanksgiving visitors; I don’t know.” 

“Thanks, ma’am; I'll be comin’ for the best it’s in me 
power to do for your satisfaction, and I’m only sorry you 
can’t hire me peraminently.” 

“But there’s Jane,”’ returned the mistress, biting her lip, 
and having well maintained her reserve throughout the inter- 
view. 

So Katy Rand departed with at last a glow of gratification 
on her honest countenance. Of the ice-cream too intimate 
with the packing salt, which refreshing compound stood for 
the quarrel and the parting between maid and mistress, pru- 
dently nothing had been said; nor, considering how much 
was at stake for the following week, had the latter permitted 
herself to allude to what the former said to Sarah, albeit it 
was gnawing at her sensibilities, and she had felt a real | 
temptation to inquire of the girl how she could want to return 
to a place the quitting of which she had stated as the best | 
thing that ever happened to her. 

Monday morning brought Kate promptly to begin her | 
week’s duties as cook for the million. The mistress had | 
labored with Jane, and with such diplomacy as to have no | 
longer a dread of her rebelling at being temporarily deposed 
from the chief place in the kitchen. Mrs. Perley’s Thanks- 
giving prospects had amended fifty per cent. With Kate to | 
trig the wheels—-though, as already made manifest, Kate’s 
cooking was not at a premium—the Gaudama would certainly 
not crush her a living victim, and leave her but a disgraced 
memory with the Perley tribe. 

It was her misfortune to be called out that first morning 
and detained, leaving behind only some few hurried orders. | 
Coming home at the dinner hour of half-past two, she was | 
very agreeably surprised to find a well-appointed meal ready 
for the table. Mrs. Perley was a housekeeper of several 
years’ experience, and had learned not to exult too soon on 
account of the clean sweeping of a new broom. And then 
Kate was not that new broom in one sense, though she had 
given the sign of fulfilling her promise to do her best. Dinner 
over, the brief afternoon was consumed by a succession of 
callers, and the hostess elect mourned to find the sands of 
one of the precious remaining days completely run through 
her fingers, with no progress made in preparations for the 
feast day. 

On Tuesday, as soon as breakfast was over, she descended 
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to the kitchen, intent on mince meat, and regretting to her. 
self that it could not be properly mixed and thoroughly sea. 
soned, ready for her hand in making up into pies, before the 
next morning; for who that knows mince pies is not aware 
that, in distinction from fruit or custard pies, etc., which are 
at their best on the day of baking, these improve in flavor if 
given an interval between making and serving? 

Was it a savor of mince pies, and mince pies par excellenw, 
which met her bewildered senses? or was it that her thoughts 
were so earnestly concentrated upon this one of the prime 
_ accessories of Thanksgiving, as to have produced the 
| blance of their savoriness in the air? No one for the monint 
_was seen in the kitchen, which was noticeable for neatness 


| 


| and order, and for the smell of invisible mince pies under 


going their final process. With the spirit of investigation 
upon her, she approached the range and looked into «he 
oven, where half a dozen pies, with odorous contents ste:n- 
ing through center orifices in crusts delicately browning, «nd 
bearing the stamp of high art in cookery, was a sight so 
startling as almost to make the mistress forget to shut the 
oven door. 

If Mrs. Perley had never employed a domestic who was 
exclusive in her kitchen rights and manifestly wished to {ire 
her out whenever she entered there, she had not shared the 
common lot of mistresses; however, it was herself who now 
sent herself flying upstairs with the watchword, Hands of! 
She labored under some excitement as she passed from ch: n- 
ber to chamber, preparing them for the occupancy of her more 
distant guests; but she carried out to the letter her resolve 
not to intrude into the kitchen, and to await results. 

An hour or two later Kate came to report and ask instric- 
tions: “I knew it was safe to go on and make a round thirty 
mince pies, and them is in the pantry. There’s squash 
a-stewin’, and I expect you want a batch of apple ones, 
besides cramb’ry and lemon tarts. There’s four loaves of 
bread in the oven, and I’ll be makin’ more to-morrow, though 
this'll be good any time of the week, with careful keepin’.” 

“It’s like provisioning an army, isn’t it, Kate?” said the 
other, relaxing from her dignity to a smile. 

“QO, it’s meself will look out for the childers that can stuff 
all day and then want somethin’ to carry to bed, and the 
growin’ boys that’s hollow to the ind of their toes—trust me 
for that! And the cake, if ye please, will it be enough if we 
have fruit cake and lady’s cake and sponge drops?” 

“That would seem to be about the thing. I can write an 
order for you to take to the confectioner’s this evening.” 

Kate’s face wore a significant expression as she turned to 
go down stairs and look after the welfare of her bread. .\s 
for Mrs. Perley’s sensations, they may be conceived but not 
well described. Sitting at tea that evening, and seconding 
her husband’s praise of Kate’s bread by declaring it the best 
ever eaten in that house, Mrs. Perley added that she had been 
in a quandary all day as to whether she were awake or dream- 
ing, he helpfully suggesting that sticking a pin in one’s arm 
was a way of convincing one’s self yea or nay on that point. 

By and by Kate appeared to ask would the mistress come 
to the pantry and see what had been done and say what wis 
wanting. ‘To find the rows of pies lengthened out by choi-e 
loaves of cake scarcely cold was no new surprise, since their 
savor likewise had stolen aloft during the cooking; yet the 
beauty of frosting—a genuine wonder to the beholder—to- 
gether with samples of fanciful affairs which to-morrow coud 
bring forth, so affected Mrs. Perley that she exclaimed and 
commented unrestrainedly, the cook standing by in wordless 
appreciation. 

A slight creak of another pair of feet on the stairs in a:- 
vance of her, and almost before Mrs. Perley reached their 
head she was caught in the arms of one who denounced hit- 
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self as “ Peeping Tom,” and whirled into the sitting-room, | 
ond round and round in a waltz of such abandonment as the | 
pair had never before indulged in, unmarried or married. 

Only once more, twenty-four hours later, did the mistress | 
enter the culinary precincts, and that again was by invitation 
of the cook, simply to witness the ample preparations, with 
-verything approaching completion. On this Thanksgiving 
eve the turkey dressing stood prepared, the ingredients for 
ihe pudding were already weighed and measured, in short 
the condition of things was such as to dispel the last atom of 
distrust and anxiety with reference to the coming occasion. 
(he unfagged mistress slept and rose thankful, with strength 
equal to her day as entertainer. 

The account of Thanksgiving day can be greatly condensed. 
Everybody came, saw, conquered large portions of roast tur- 
ey and plum pudding, with an abounding variety of less 
ubstantial and equally toothsome dishes, including model ice- 

ream, all being of Kate’s individual construction. However, 
he guests determinedly complimented the housekeeper first 
nd the cook second. ‘What a success!” and “ None of us 
need expect ever to equal this dinner, Susie,” repeated one | 
fter another the several female heads of the families repre- | 
sented. And Susie Perley replied, ** Kate has proved herself 
. kind of miracle worker that I do not yet understand. When 
| saw her capable of going on, | virtually gave her carte blanche, 
ind that is all the lot and part I have had in the cooking.” 

The week had drawn to a close; the last of the Thanksgiv- | 
ing visitors had left for home. A relative, who was likewise | 
a neighbor, the Sarah who has been alluded to, called in a 
little after dark, and sitting down by Mrs. Perley, said, “I 
came to speak with Kate—to hire her. Her time is up with 
you, I believe.” 

“It is not my intention to part with Kate, by a great sight. 
You may have Jane.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” reluctantly. ‘You have the best 
right, but I would give double for Kate.” 

“As they spoke Katy Rand came slowly along the hall, 
with cloak and hat on her arm, and looking in at the open | 
door, remarked, demurely, to her mistress of the week, “I 
expect I'll be goin’ now, Mrs. Perley.” 

* Here are your week’s wages,” and her mistress handed 
her the money. “And, Kate, here is a lady will employ you, 
if you choose. / want you, however. If you would like to go | 
to your brother’s over Sunday, go. Then, if you come and 
begin work for me, you shall have better pay than you used | 
to, and I think we may get on very well.” 

“Oh, ma’am, I’m a happy gurrul this night!” returned 


Kate,-with a bit of a sob. 
* That’s queer now!” exclaimed the neighbor. “ You pro- | 
fess to be so glad to come back to Mrs. Perley, and didn’t you | 


tell me that her discharging you was the best thing that ever 
happened te you?) Weren’t those the very words?” 

“Sure, and I say it again,” asserted the redomesticated 
domestic. ‘ But for what happened here last Fourth, ma’am, 
I'd be blunderin’ »n, the miserablest cook that ever got paid.” 

“QO, not quite so bad as that!” interposed her mistress; 
“you need not be unjust to yourself. | But what is the secret 
of your wonderful improvement in cooking? Tell us all 
about it, Kate.” 

“Well, ma’am, by the time I found myself in the great, 
whirlin’, dizzy city, I was cooled off and homesick as a child. 
Tnere was some of my sister’s acquaintances as had learnt 
perfessional cookin’, and hearin’ ’em talk and seein’ a little 
how differenter they could do from myself, I made up my 
mind to take lessons. Oncet I begun I couldn't stop short o’ 


bein’ able to suit a raisonable mistress. That’s all, ma’am. | 


It cost me all me little ready money, but says I to meself, 
‘It’s worth it.’” 


“Katy,” said Mrs. Perley, earnestly, “if you remain with 
me a year, I will pay you back every dollar your instruction 
has cost you.” 

“Niver will I leave you while I live,” protested the other, 
with true Irish warmth. 

When she had gone, Susie observed to Sarah, “I always 
knew Kate was smart enough. It would have been wisdom 
in my head and money in my pocket to have paid her tuition 
at a cooking school, instead of requiring her to do expert duty 
with only such knowledge as she could pick up.” 

—Lavinia S, Goodwin. 
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THE HILLS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Oh! beautiful Hills of New England, 
* That rise in your grandeur supreme, 
Whose crags are reflected and mirrored 
In clear mountain lakelet and stream. 
The distance but lends to your beauty, 
And adds a soft velvety sheen; 
While sunlight and shadow together 
Weave charms o’er the exquis‘te scene. 
How proudly, dear Hills of New England, 
You gaze from your glorious height 
O’er soft undulations, revealing 
The features that rapture our sight! 
Your cliffs looking over the valleys— 
All filled with the ripening maize— 
Are full of a silence bespeaking 
The lapses of unnumbered days. e 
The storms that break over your summits, 
Eclipsing your glories from view, 
Serve only to heighten your grandeur 
Where smileth the sunshine anew. 
Your birds sing the songs that are sweetest, 
Your brooks are the coolest that run, 
Your flowers are the fairest that open 
Beneath the all-glorious sun. 
When rich mellow tints of the autumn 
Are changing your woodlands and glades, 
*Tis then that fond memory lingers, 
And with the leaves lingering fades. 
The feathery snowflakes in falling 
Are carried aloft by the breeze, 
Then drop, as a mantle of ermine, 
And rest on your beautiful trees. 
And when we no longer behold you, 
Dear Hills of New England, our dreams 
- Will glow like the gold of a sunrise, 
That kisses your brow with its beams. 
—Josephine Canning. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NEVER DO IT. 
Postpone good works but do them now. 
Meddle with business you know nothing of. 
Take a crooked path when you can find a straight one. 
Quite live up to your income in either money, time or strength. 
Think the world will go to destruction if there is a wrinkle in the 
back of your coat. 
Look ahead and worry; things that people worry about are 
sure never to happen 
Keep the sunniest part of your house for company, but keep such 
for yourself and family. 
Make love to a girl on a twenty-five-dollar-a-week-basis with a 
ten-dollar-a-week-income. 
Forget that every yielding to petty dishonesty is digging the 
_ sands from under your feet, the end of which can only be moral 
| and social ruin. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECEIPTS. 


[Zhis series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is 1 


printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espee- 
tally for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 


| ful of molasses, three of sugar, one tablespoonful of ground mace, 
four of cinnamon, one of allspice, half a tablespoonful of cloves, 
three grated nutmegs, two lemons, three tablespoonfuls of salt, five 
cupfuls of cider, one pint of wine and a pint of brandy. 
Free the beef of fat and skin, and chop it very fine. Chop the 
apples rather coarse; they should be fine-flavored and tart. Put 


; age : ‘ all the ingredients, except the cider, wine, brandy and lemons, into 
Recipes, and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a = ‘ © ’ y ’ 


syndicate of daily and weekly Journals.) 
VIII. 
FOR THANKSGIVING, 


are only two or three courses. 

Mince pies are better for being kept a week after baking. 
Tarts may be prepared the day before they are wanted. Ifit 
be inconvenient to bake the chicken pie on Thanksgiving 
day, bake it the previous day and warm it for the dinner. Vege- 
tables may be prepared for cooking and kept in a cold place. 
Cranberry jelly may be made, nuts cracked, apples wiped, 
grapes and pears put in a cold place, raisins and nuts arranged 
in dishes, turkeys stuffed and made ready for roasting. Remem- 
ber that the chief aim is to produce happiness, and that many 
of the company will not be wholly happy if the mistress of the 
household must pass a good part of the day in the kitchen. 


On this account the greater the preparations made in ad- | 


vance, the better, so as to relieve the housekeeper of as many 
duties and as much anxiety as possible on the holiday. 
A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Oysters in Ice, 
With Thin Slices of Buttered Brown or Graham Bread. 


Cream-of-Rice Soup. 


Boiled Turkey, Oyster Sauce. - 
Mashed Turnips. Mashed Potatoes. 
Roast Turkey, Giblet Sauce. 
Dressed Celery. 
Squash. 


Plain Celery. 
Chicken Pie. 
Cranberry Jelly. 


Cauliflower. Mashed and Browned Potatoes. 


Lettuce Salad. 


Thanksgiving Pudding, Wine Sauce. 


Apple Pie. Squash Pie. Mince Pie. — Strawberry Tarts. 
Crackers. Cheese. Olives. 
Salted Almonds, Fruit. 
Coffee. 


Mince MEaAt.—Take three pounds of beef from the tenderest 
part of the round, half a pound of chopped suet, three quarts of 


pared and chopped apples, three cupfuls of stoned raisins, two | 


cupfuls of dried currants, one quarter of a pound of citron, a cup- 


URING the week preceding 
Thankeviving the New Ene- until needed. It is well to try the mince-meat by putting a spoon- 
pail ; © | ful of it in a small piece of paste and baking it, for the flavor is de- 
land housekeeper is a very 
busy woman. All over the 
country, but especially in 
New England, men and 
women look forward to the 
holiday as a time for going | be made at least a fortnight before it is baked in pies and the pies 
to old homes—a family day. | 
At no other time in the | 
year do so many large family gatherings take place. It is de- 
sirable to preserve the characteristics of the old-fashioned din- 
ner, yet the addition of some comparatively modern dishes im- 
proves the meal. The following bill of fare is as elaborate as 
need be, and may be reduced to suit the convenience and 
resources of housekeepers who have no cook to assist them. 
If the first three courses be omitted the preparation of the 
dinner ought not to tax the strength or ability of an average 
housekeeper. When many dishes are to be served the quan- | 
tity of each may, of course, be much smaller than when there 


| alarge bowl. Grate the yellow rind of the lemons and squeeze 
| the juice of the fruit upon the mixture. Mix all thoroughly, and 
then add the cider. Put the mince into a porcelain kettle and 
heat very slowly to the boiling-point; then remove from the 
fire, and add the wine and brandy. Put into stone jars and keep 


veloped in baking. Tastes differ in regard to seasoning, and 
while some folks may not think the quantities in this receipt are 
sufficient, others may think that the flavor is even too strong. If 
there be objection to brandy or wine, use, instead, an extra pint 
and a half of cider. Mince-meat improves with keeping. It should 


should be baked for an hour. 

PASTE FOR PIES AND TARTS.—For eight pies of medium size use 
two quarts of sifted flour, one cupful of lard, two of butter, one 
tablespoonful of salt, two of sugar, and a cupful and a half of 
cold water. 

Reserve half a cupful of the flour and put the remainder into a 
chopping-tray with the salt, sugar, lard and butter. Chop until all 
these ingredients are thoroughly blended; then add the water, a 
little at a time, chopping all the while. When the water gets 
well mixed with the other ingredients there should be a stiff 
paste. Sprinkle the moulding-board with some of the reserved 
Hour, and, putting the paste upon it, roll down to the thick- 
ness of about a quarter of an inch. Fold the paste and roll 
_ it down again; and repeat the operation three times. Put the 

paste on ice, that it may get chilled. It does not require more 
than half as much labor as puff-paste and will be found to be 
nearly as good. If one prefer to omit the lard, an extra cup- 
| ful anda half of butter may be substituted. Lard makes the paste 
| richer and tenderer, but butter gives a better flavor. The smaller 


, the quantity of flour used on the moulding-board, the nicer will b: 
| the paste. 


CHICKEN Pir£.—For a dish holding three quarts use two chick- 
ens weighing about eight pounds, half the quantity of paste given 
in the preceding rule, three pints of chicken stock, four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, four of flour, two slices of carrot, half a large 
onion, a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, a bit of mace, and salt and 
pepper to suit the taste—perhaps half a teaspoonful of pepper and 
three teaspoonfuls of salt. 

After cleaning and halving the chickens, put them into a kettle, 
cover them with boiling water, and place them where they will 
simmer until tender. If they be a year old they will need to be 
cooked for an hour anda half. Let them cool in the water; then 
free them of skin, and cut into pieces suitable for serving. Put 
these pieces into the pie dish, sprinkling each layer with salt and 
pepper—about half the pepper and two teaspoonfuls of salt be- 
ing used. 

Now put the butter into a saucepan and beat it until soft. Add 
the flour and beat until the mixture is light and creamy. Next 
add the vegetables, spice and herbs, besides three pints of the 
water in which the chickens were boiled. Heat slowly to the boil- 
ing-point and set back where the mixture will simmer for fifteen 
minutes. Add the remaining pepper and a teaspoonful of salt; 
then strain the sauce over the meat. Roll out the paste having it 
little larger than the top of the dish. Cut it with a knife in the 
centre, that steam may escape, and place it over the chicken, turn- 
ing the edge into the dish. Bake in a moderate oven for an hour 
and a quarter. It gives the pie rather a more festive appearance 
if the paste trimmings be rolled thin, cut in ornamental shapes, and 
disposed on the cover of the pie before baking. 

BoILeD TURKEY.—For a turkey weighing ten or twelve pounds 
make a dressing as follows: Mix thoroughly in a bowl three cup- 
| fuls of cracker crumbs, four tablespoonfuls of butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, three teaspoonfuls of salt, one tablespoonful 
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of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of thyme, a cupful and a half 
of water, a pint of fine-chopped celery and three well-beaten eggs. 

Clean the turkey and sprinkle the inside with half a teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne and two tablespoonfuls of salt. Stuff the body and 
crop with dressing ; then sew up and truss. Put into a kettle con- 
taining a cupful of rice and boiling water enough to cover the 
turkey, and simmer for three hours or more. Three hours will be 
enough for a turkey a year old. An oyster or celery sauce is 
nice to serve with boiled turkey, and Bechamel cream sauce also 
is 2 delicious accompaniment. 

OYSTER SAUCE.—This is made of a solid pint of oysters, half a 
pint of chicken stock, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two of flour, and salt and pepper in quantities 
to suit the taste of the maker. 

Vut the stock on the stove to boil and set the oysters on to heat 
in their own liquor. Beat the butter and flour together until light 
anicreamy. Pour the hot chicken stock on the mixture, and after 
stirring well, set on the stove to simmer. When the oysters have 
become heated to the boiling point, skim off the froth and put the 
oysters into a strainer. Pour the oyster liquor into the cooking 
mixture, being careful to prevent any shells or sand from passing 
with the liquor. Cook for ten minutes ; then add the oysters, some 
salt and pepper, and the lemon juice. This sauce should be 
served hot. 

[HANKSGIVING PuDDING.—The materials required are a quart 
of milk, six eggs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one quart of stale 
bread cut in very thin slices, half a cupful of dried currants, one 
of stoned raisins. half a teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and one-fourth of a nutmeg, grated. 

\leasure the bread after it has been cut, and pack it rather solidly 
in 4 quart measure. Butter a three-quart mould very thoroughly, 
and after sprinkling the bottom and sides with the currants, lay the 
bread in the mould in layers, sprinkling raisins over each layer. 
beat together the eggs, sugar, salt and nutmeg; then add the milk. 
Pour this mixture over that in the mould. Set away in a cold 
place for three hours, and at the end of that time set the pudding 
in a steamer and cook it for an hour anda quarter. At serving-time 
turn out ona flat dish and serve with a vanilla or rich wine sauce. 


WiInE SAucE.—Beat a cupful of butter till it is creamy; then 
gradually beat into it two cupfuls of powdered sugar, and when 
this is done add a gill of sherry by spoonfuls. Beat the mixture 
until it becomes a smooth, light froth; then set the bowl in a basin 
of boiling water and stir for a minute and a half. Have the sauce 
bowl or boat heated by means of boiling water. When the sauce 
is finished, empty the bowl of water and put the sauce intoit. Grate 
a vutmeg—that is, a part of one—over the sauce and send to the 
table hot. 

SALTED ALMONDs.—Shell a quantity of almonds and blanch 
by pouring boiling water over them, letting them stand in it for a 
moment, then throwing them into cold water, and finally rubbing 
them between the hands. For each cupful of nuts that is put into 
2 bowl add a tablespoonful of melted butter or of salad oil. Stir 
the almonds well and let them stand for an hour; then sprinkle 
with salt, allowing a tablespoonful for each cupful of nuts. Put | 
the almonds in a clean baking-pan and into a moderate oven, and 
let them bake—giving them a stirring occasionally—until they turn | 
a delicate brown. In about a quarter of an hour they should be 
crisp. They may require a slight sprinkling of salt as they come 


from the oven. They should be placed on the table at the begin- | 


ning of the dinner and served with the crackers and cheese. 
—Maria Parloa. 
[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights Reserved.) 


A OOOKING MATCH. 

The last formulated idea in crazes is an international cooking 
match. This is to take place in the Aquarium in Westminster 
in December. It means the production of the favorite dishes of 
each nation. The Briton will present his plum pudding and roast 
beef, the Spaniard olla podrida, the Italian his macaroni 4 la garlic, 
‘he German his bratwurst and sauerkraut, the Russian his ka- 


poosta soup, the Frenchman his fricassee, and the Norwegian will | 
teach how to cook eggs in that variety of ways which astonishes | 


the traveler in his clime. 


Compiled for Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 


A FEW INSTRUCTIVE “WHENS.” 


When bathing an ill person be careful to squeeze the sponge or 
cloth so that no drops shall trickle over face or body. 

When there is not a tin cap on the spout of the coffee-pot, a cork 
fitted in will help to keep the aroma of the coffee from escaping. 

When a shirt or apron sleeve is very apt to tear at the wrist 
opening, a tiny three-cornered gusset sewed in firmly will prevent 
this accident. 

When lifting little children by the w7s¢, the bones of the arm 
not being wholly formed, or rather solidified, they are very liable 
to break. The hands should be placed under the arm-pits. 

When passing from light to darkness the eyes should be closed 
a minute or two, and if they are weak the same rule should be 
observed in the opposite case—going from darkness into light. 

When ladies are afflicted with a rough skin, they will find it to 
their advantage to use a nail brush, not only for the nails, but also 
for the knuckles, and, indeed, the entire hand. A little ammonia 
in the water adds to its cleansing properties. 

When carrying a baby around a room to see the pictures, orna- 
ments, etc., do not hurry, thereby confusing the infant and soon 
exhausting the source of amusement. Let the little one gaze at one 
object until it turns away its eyes, thus showing it is satisfied. 

When the dishes are washed the mop should be thoroughly 
scalded, then rinsed in cold water, and hung, not on the inside of 
the sink door, but owt of doors, where it will be exposed to air, sun- 
light, rain, and even snow. It will keep clean and sweet a long 
time, and we should hear less about “ death in the dishcloth.” 

When going any distance in a dark room or passage, it is a good 
plan not only to raise and extend the hands, but to cvvss them also; 
thus, in case of any obstruction, they would touch it before the 
face, which result, it can easily be seen, would not be effected if 
the hands were not crossed, as the face might come in violent con- 
tact with the edge of a half open door, while an arm went each side 
without meeting anything. 

When the season’s garments are to be packed away, unless they 
are to be remodelled, they should be put in thorough repair. When 
in a sudden change of weather one needs a thicker or thinner article 
of clothing, and gets it out in a hurry, it is very unpleasant to find 
it not in wearing condition. If the person be a woman, she will do 
one of three things,—sit down and mend it, which proceeding will 
consume time which should have been devoted to other work or 
was designed for some pleasure ; wear it shabby and feel ashamed, 
or, at least, fail to have that satisfaction which a woman, conscious 
of being well dressed, is apt to feel; or do without it and get cold 
or over-heated, in either of which cases disagreeable results are 
very likely to follow. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THANKSGIVING, 


Around the board we meet again, 
O, loved ones true! 

With words of greeting, not in vain, 
We welcome you! 


The laugh of children in the hall 
Delights our ears ; 

While snowflakes falling on the wall 
Call forth their cheers. 


Old Towser, sleeping on the mat, 
The scene enjoys, 

Though all unused to dancing girls 
And noisy boys. 


O, blessed day of thankfulness 
To Him above! 

Who showers upon unworthy heads 
His gifts of love. 


Let not our happy ears be deaf 
To other calls, 

But let the poor ones feast this day 
Within our walls. 


—TJone 1. Jones. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
W. F.F. W'S. 
WoMEN Fir For Wives. 
ESSING has said, 
make woman as its masterpiece.” 
( However that may be, I am entirely 


Nature meant to 


"wy certain she is the “better half” of 
that comprehensive word, man—the 
helpmeet in the Divine idea, the 
solvent in the alembic of life. In 
this age, when so many voices are 
coming up to us in regard to woman's 
sphere and possibilities, there is 
danger we lose sight of those great 
principles that never change, how- 
ever times and manners take on new 
fashion and form. ‘There are some 
ugly facts that : stare the thoughtful and experienced observer 
in the face. The domestic experience of many young ladies 
begins with their married life. 

This may seem a slight matter. It is the result of an unwise 
love, but it touches the whole circle of life, religion, society, 
political economy. It hardly need be said at this late day 
that the Family is the unit of life. It measures 


and limits 


civilizations, it frames laws, it guides the destinies of states. © 


It may seem the veriest folly to declare that the knowing or 
not knowing how to administer a home touches the adminis- 
tration of a nation, but the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire had social aspects which perhaps history has not 
made as prominent as it might. Temperance, in the restricted 
use of the word, social purity, economic living, marriage, all 
these living questions find their present phase in a false philos- 
ophy of life. Many an excellent mother desires for her daugh- 
ters a smoother path than she has had, and she immediately 
proceeds to make it rougher. ‘They must have an education, 
and the parents work the harder, deny themselves of every 
luxury that it may be accomplished. The education, by the 
way, referring to the culture of the schools alone ; music, the 
modern languages, painting, taking much of their time for 
many years. These accomplishments are desirable if they 
have a field for exercise. But unless the young lady has 
practical experience in the administering of a home, they will 

- only unfit her for life. ‘ Beware a big door, with no house 
behind it,” says the Talmud. Without a ome, accomplish- 
ments will be a device and a snare. Our modern system of 
education is exhausting; it pours in until the brain is weak- 
ened, it does not draw out. 
is not developed. ‘The sheepskin often costs too much—the 
vitality and bloom of a life. There is one sure test that may 
always be applied to the school—Does it prepare for life? if 
not, it is a failure. ‘ 

We believe the statement is within the facts, that most 
young ladies at their marriage have had no practical experi- 
ence in that very dull affair of keeping house. We believe 
the mothers are much to blame here; they owe it to them- 
selves and to their daughters that they become familiar and 
adept in household lore.‘ Love will not make the pot boil,” 
says some one, sharply. Many a mother has brought up her 
daughter to occupy the sphere of the lily,—** They toil not, 
neither do they spin,’"—but the Heavenly Father, with rever- 
ence we say it, does not feed them as they had anticipated. 
This is a hygienic question as well. At a time when the bride 
is entering upon an entirely new life, and should be free from 
undue anxiety and worry, the new duties of the home often 
bring terror and heartache. Bear with me when I say these 
facts touch another generation. ‘The vigor and vitality of a 
nation are determined by such conditions as these. The 
bride who can prepare an appetizing and wholesome board 


| and Divine sanctions of the family. 


The individuality of the woman | 
| perience and practice how to manage it. 


for him a that wealth or 
culture cannot supply: the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her. She may play in the parlor divinely and haye 
an exquisite study on her easel, if she cannot reign in the 
kitchen she is not prepared to make a home. Thig has been 
said so often, it seems like a twice told tale. But grave soci! 
questions that touch the family and the home are to be solv 
right here. How are we to have Women Fit For Wives? 
What are the requisites? And let us premise no college or 
seminary can give this degree, the most honorable in the 
world. ‘lhe mother has a large share in this work; it is ior 
her to bestow this title upon her girls. 

GOOD HEALTH. 

This is not within the control of one generation. Dr. Join 
Bascom once remarked that people were particular about te 
strain of their cattle, but were indifferent to the human race 
We may be nettled at the suggestion, but we are responsible, 
nevertheless, and a false modesty will not excuse the utter 
recklessness of this age. The Divine passion of love, sung 
by Petrarch, Abelard and Dante, must have common sense 
as well as enraptured ecstasy. Blood is thicker than water, 
although not in the sense of the society snob. She who is 
heir to a vigorous race brings a fortune with her. This is of 
the first importance, understood in its proper relation. Social 
position, the bank account of the papa, is often considered of 
the first importance in these days. We may piously say we 
must submit to the providence of God. J¥e determine the 
providence of God by our action. ‘The health and purity ot a 
race is within the keeping of those who are to perpetuate it. 
Years of invalidism, tragedies of the hearth-stone, lives of 
cold-hearted selfishness might be saved, if we remembered we 
are morally responsible in this matter of health. 

ECONOMICAL HABITS. 

If the woman sets up her ideal that an establishment is 
indispensable to married life, she is not fit for a wife. If she 
must step from the elegantly appointed home of her parents 
to a similar abode, without the experience of self-denial and 
toil that leads to it, she is only a dead weight to her husband. 
The knowledge of this opinion held by young ladies has pre- 
vented many young men from entering married life. They 
cannot gratify this desire, and so they do not marry. It has 
become fashionable for many young couples to board, they 
thus enjoy a luxury and leisure they could not command in a 
home of their own, but it utterly unfits them for the duties 
However elegant tlic 
home and ample the income, the mistress should know by ex- 
If she does not, it 
results in a wicked waste of money, disorderly and impudent 
service, and she is unable to take that prominent. and com- 
manding position in benevolent work, which her leisure and 
life otherwise would allow her. The American family has 
not yet begun to know the secrets of elegant economy. 


NEATNESS AND ORDER. 
Wealth and abundant service does not always bring this. 
A neat, orderly house throughout is rarer than we suppose. 


| Had we liberty to investigate many a home, we should find a 
_ surprising lack of knowledge of many simple sanitary laws. 


This question touches the health of a family. It is of more 
importance than the retention of the family physician. By 
its neglect children die or go to the bad, husbands become 
dissipated, fortunes are wrecked. The woman who can bring 
neatness and order to her home, be it cabin or palace, has 1 
magician’s wand of enchantment. Without it grace, beauty. 
accomplishment will fail in large degree. It not merely 
touches the parlor, but the cellar; not alone the bay window. 
but the sink. It is Heaven’s first law, and every happy home’s. 
You see it exemplified in the meanest abodes, you see it vic- 
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lated in stately homes. It is more necessary to know how to 
clean a spider than to translate a German sentenc’, to get up 


ealth or 4 dinner out of fragments than to interpret the last opera. 

SYMPATHETIC APPRECIATION OF HER HUSBAND’S LIFE. 
4 ‘ye (here is much left unsaid between the lines ; we do not ex- 
an bees haust these points; we wish to suggest. W ashington Gladden, 
e soci} in some words on the household and the home, wisely says, 
» Solved a riendship, as well as love, friendship, even more than love, 
Wiv: a is the indispensable condition of true marriage. I believe 
lege or the secret of many unhappy marriages is found here. rhe 
lon the parties are every way worthy, but there is no friendship be- 
a" iveen them. Scott, the great W izard of the North, was 
touched by the poetry of the skipping lambs on the green 


downs, but his wife had suggested to her only the thought 
that lamb with mint sauce is very good. Now poetry is good, | 
and lamb is delicious, each in their proper place. ‘The latter | 


r. John 


om the will nourish the former, but they are on a different plane. | 
aheries Meany a man has hungered for sympathy—the friendship of 
nsible, his wife. Love will not supply its place. It may conceal its | 
dotnes absence in the honeymoon, but for the long stretch of every- 
» sung doy life it will not suffice. Many a man owes his fortune or 
} ROE his name to the sympathetic assistance of his wife, and many | 
water, , one has failed because he could not have it. 
who is 
is is of A SOLEMN CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE DIVINE OBJECT OF MARRIAGE 
Social —THE REARING OF CHILDREN. 
‘red of We may be uneasy under the phrasing of the thought when 
ay we we are entirely careless to the fact God clearly uttered Him- | 
ne the self at first when He established the family. The Eastern 
y ofa woman finds her crown in these jewels of wedded life. With- 
ate it. out them she is cursed, the taunt and by-word of her sisters. 
ves of Hlow far have we departed from this holy heritage, let pitiless | 
ed we statistics answer; behind them are tears and agony; wise 
hut frank utterance alone will save the coming man and the 
coming woman from utter shipwreck. The increase of vice, 
— the love of display, the aversion to some of the responsibilities 
pets of life, all are questions which touch this fact—the Divine | 
ies purpose in the founding of marriage. ! | 
ar We are responsible to the coming generation. Can the | 
oa artist ignore the clay in his hands? As he puts his chisel to 
5 pre- narble he may well utter a prayer. He is to fashion an angel 
They ora demon by the magic of his genius, and he alone is to | 
“pte decide. I he women fit for wives cannot be oblivious to the 
they solemn birthright of their lives, the heritage of woman. It 
ap should not bring a blush to the cheek of virginal purity that 
ties she remembers this, it is her shame if she does not. 
—*4 Country Parson.” 
t the 
age NOVEMBER. 
dent The last warm throbs from the heart of summer, 
rue r Pulses through the dying earth- 
The last red leaves in the marshes are glowing, 
and The last of the flowers have birth. 
has A lingering fretwork of russet and crimson, 
: Veils the boughs of the trees— 
And rusted spires of gorse, encircle, 
. The cold blue plain of the seas. 
this. The snowy spokes of belated asters, 
OSt Hover close to the ground— 
ida Like scattered sparks, the berries are lying, 
LWSs Or clust’ring the alders round. 
lore A sudden storm breaks forth in the darkness, 
By The leafage is blackened and dead— 
ne Each lingering vestige of summer has vanished, 
ing And thin snow mantles are spread. 
is a Peace to thee, summer é like a beloved 
Passed from communion and sight, 
ity. Only the bliss and the peace thou hast brought us, 
ely In thy fair memoirs, we write. 


—Ffelen Chase. 
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HOW TO HELP IN SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT. 


With Heir THAT SHALL bE SOMETHING MorRE THAN A HINDRANCE, 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS (continued )—APOPLEXY. 
NVELOPING the brain, within the 
skull, is a very delicate membrane, 
called the pia mater. This mem- 
brane serves to support the bloed 
vessels which supply the brain with 
nutriment. The vessels lie within 
its substance, and by their branch- 
ing form a close network over the 
entire cerebral surface. From this 
network small arterial twigs and 
capillaries pass into the brain and 
convey blood to every portion of 
its substance. 

The condition which is known as 
Apoplexy, or a “Strok-,” is pro- 
duced by the rupture of one of the 
vessels of the brain, either at some 
point where it lies within the A/a 
mater, or at some point within the brain after it has left the pia 
mater. When one of these vessels ruptures, blood is pumped, 
by the action of the heart, from the reni, either upon the sur- 
face of the brain, between it and the skull, or within the brain 
itself, according to the position of the rupture. In the former 
case the blood is confined by the rigid skull, and, as it accumu- 


lates, compresses the brain, thereby partially closing the other 
In the latter 


vessels and impeding the cerebral circulation. 
case, besides this compression of the brain and its vessels, 
the blood, as it escapes from the injured vessel, lascerates 
the brain substance in the immediate neighborhood of the 
rupture. In either case the normal activity of the brain is 
disturbed, both because of the direct injury to its substance 
and the diminished blood supply. 

When treating the subject of fainting, we considered the 
chief results of an insufficient supply of blood to the brain. 
In apoplexy, where there is also an insufficient blood supply, 
although it is occasioned in a very different way, we should 
expect to find many of the symptoms of fainting with some 
modifications and additions due to the conditions which are 
present in apoplexy, but absent in cases of fainting, such as 


| the pressure of a blood clot within the skull and the tearing 


of the brain tissues. We shall find that the facts correspond 
very closely to these preconceived expectations. 

A stroke of apoplexy usually comes suddenly, without 
warning of any kind—indeed, the person may, just before the 
attack, have felt unusually well. This suddenness of onset 
is due to the sudden giving way of the vessel wall. ‘The per- 
son affected may fall to the ground in an unconscious condi- 
tion, as though felled by a blow, the sudden compression and 

| injury of the brain having suspended its control over the 
_ muscular system, so that the muscles are permitted to relax 
| and refuse to support the body. This is the case when the 
| vessel which ruptures is a large one. When it is small the 
| blood can only escape from it slowly, and the symptoms of 
| apoplexy are then more gradual in their development. The 
person becomes dull, talks unintelligently, appears agitated, 
and becomes more and more stupified until, finally, he reaches 
| a state of unconsciousness, the whole process taking several 
minutes. In rare cases the effusion of blood is not sufficient 
to produce perfect unconsciousness, but the person can be 
roused, and may manifest, in some degree, the persistence of 
the power of the will over the muscles. The automatic or 
involuntary muscular acts which are necessary for the main- 
tenance of life continue to be carried on, except in cases 
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which are very rapidly fatal, where death is due to paralysis 
of the respiration. In the majority of cases the respirations 
are slow and irregular, and are accompanied by a snoring 
sound, like that produced in profound slumber, which is due 
to a relaxation of the palate. The pulse is usually strong and 
slow. The face may be flushed or purplish. There is usually 
some vomitin’. 

An important symptom of apoplexy which requires more 
particular consideration, is paralysis. It is a very frequent 
result of cerebral hemorrhage, and is nearly always con- 
fined to one side of the body. The reasons for this are of 
interest : 

The brain presides over those processes which involve the 
action of the will, and is in connection with the other parts of 
the body, through the agency of the nerves, in such a way 
that the right half of the body is governed by the left half of 
the brain, and the left half of the body by the right half of the 
brain. When, therefore, one side of the brain is affected so 
that its activity is suspended, the opposite side of the body 
will be paralyzed. ‘Thus, in a case of apoplexy, one arm and 
one leg may be paralyzed, and one side of the face, so that 
the patient only winks with one eye or moves only one side 
of the mouth, while the other side remains quiet or is even 
smoother than usual, because the natural lines of expression 
are flattened out in consequence of the abnormal relaxation 
of the muscles. The fact that the paralysis is confined to one 
side may not be obvious until the patient begins to recover 
from the first shock of the stroke and the state of uncon- 
sciousness passes away. This takes place in favorable cases 
in the course of a few minutes, although more or less com- 
plete unconsciousness may continue for several hours without 
necessarily indicating a fatal result. 

‘The patient recovers consciousness as he would upon wak- 
ing from sleep. He may appear dazed and complain of 
headache, but seldom expresses surprise or seems aware of 
what has taken place. The paralysis persists after recovery 
of consciousness. In favorable cases it gradually improves, 
but frequently complete restoration of power never takes 
place. The amount of improvement depends upon the amount 
of damage the brain has received, and the rapidity and com- 
pleteness with which the blood clot upon its surface or within 
its tissues is absorbed. Sensation may be abolished on the 
side which is paralyzed, but it is regained more rapidly and 
usually more completely than the power of motion. 

Apoplexy may readily be distinguished from fainting by a 
little attention to the following details: Fainting is of short 
duration, and is characterized by pallor of the face, a weak 
or imperceptible pulse, and no paralysis. Apoplexy, on the 
other hand, is longer in duration, the face may be flushed, 
the pulse is usually strong and slow, and paralysis is frequent. 
The snoring character of the breathing in cases of apoplexy 
will also serve to distinguish the two conditions. And the 
circumstances under which the attack comes on (see chapter 
on Fainting) may likewise be of aid. 

When a person is seized with a stroke of apoplexy he should 
have the freest access of air; windows should be opened wide 
and all crowding about the patient avoided. The clothing 
about the neck and chest should be loosened, so that there 
may be no impediment to the breathing. The belt should be 
unfastened, and any thing which in any way confines the | 
body. The head should be raised somewhat, and if it be 
flushed or hot, should be bathed in cold water. Bottles of 
hot water or heated bags of salt should be placed at the feet 
if the latter are cold, care being taken not to burn the person 
who is incapable of protecting himself or of remonstrating. 
He should be allowed to remain quietly, no violent efforts 
being made to arouse him until a physician be called, for 

great harm may be done by inexperienced zeal for his welfare. 
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Any unnecessary motion of the body may increase the amount 
of bleeding within the skull. 

The liability to apoplexy depends upon a diseased condi- 
tion of the vessels of the brain, through which their walls are 
weakened, become dilated, and finally give way under som: 
unusual pressure of the blood current, or because the pro- 
gressing weakness has reached a point where it cannot resis: 
even the normal blood pressure. There is no way of telling 
beforehand whether the vessels are diseased or not. It use 
to be thought that stout people, with short necks and « 
high color, were peculiarly liable to apoplexy. Such is no: 
the case. 

Apoplexy is unfrequent before the end of middle life, be 
cause up to that time the cerebral vessels usually retain thei: 
integrity, but there is no way in which it is possible to predict 
the occurrence of apoplexy in a person who has never had a 
seizure. A person who has once had a stroke is more likely 
to have another than a person of the same age who has never 
had one. But the occurrence of one seizure does not neces- 
sarily imply a speedy recurrence of the trouble, nor, indeed, 
any recurrence at all. The individual may live to old age 
without having another attack, and finally die of some trouble 
wholly unconnected with the tendency to apoplexy. But not- 
withstanding this possible exemption, it is proper and import- 
ant that the person should preserve as closely as possible a 
temperate mode of life, avoiding excesses of all kinds, and 
adhering as faithfully as possible to that golden mean, which 
is the exponent of the laws of wholesome living: Mental 
excitement and great bodily exertion must be avoided, but 
all mental occupation should not be prohibited, and moderate 
physical employment is one of the necessary conditions of 

good health. 

In our next chapter we shall consider some varieties of 
unconsciousness which are due to blood poisoning. 


—Medicus. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S FEAST. 


The rocky hills, half veiled in sleet and snow, 

Loom vaguely upward from the slopes below, 

Where the broad homesteads, brave with mellow cheer, 
Hold fast the plenty of a plenteous year. 

The orchards blushed, the fields were thick with grain, 
A yellow harvest swelled the happy plain, 

The mows and scaffolds filled on every hand, 

And sheep and cattle gleaned the patient land. 


The farmhouse roof, these sixty winters past, 
Has borne the whip of many a stinging blast; 
And where its spreading shelter fronts the way 
The scattered children gather for a day. 

A rare delight those battered walls confess, 
The chimney roars unwonted kindliness, 

And, warm with comfort through the icy rain 
A frosty light looks out from every pane. 


Within, the cloth is laid, the feast is spread— 

A cheerful feast of home-grown meat and bread: 
The plums fall thick on yonder russet hill ; 

This foaming cider babbles of the mill ; 

Our naked hives are sweet with dripping comb, 
And leafy hazels fill the woods of home. 

In each and all there lurks a final charm— 

The breath of earth—the flavor of the farm! 


On either side the sons and daughters sit, 

While easy laughter answers pungent wit, 

And still their friendly glances, each to each, 

In kindly warmth outrun the lagging speech. 

The old-time song, the sound and simple jest, 

The native corn and wine are counted best: 

*Twixt this and that the silent praise is given, 
That crowns the hour and lifts the heart to heaven. 


—Dora Read Goodale. 
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SOME HOMES AND THEIR MISSION. 


AND THEIR DAILY INFLUENCE ON OTHER HOMEs. 


wopporrry HE law of “like from like” is far more 
Ewa uniform in ¥s working than any varying 
fickle law of contrasts. The former is 
the current of life’s river, the tidal motion 
of its sea; the latter only the backward 
eddy, the gulfing swirl among its depths. 
It is the character and genius of the 
home that determines and develops the 
character and genius of the children who 
eo out from it to be men and women in the world. If the 
household ways are cleanly, earnest and generous, there will 
probably go thence into the world pure, noble, gracious lives. 
if there be niggardliness or slovenliness, or petty deceit in 


AA 


il 

the home life, unless there is some stronger influence from 

behind, or without, or above, from some righteous ancestor, 

or friendly helpful teacher, or some impulse of God's grace, 
counteract it, the children will be likely to slip from its 

circle to live lives very like the home-life, and perhaps to es- 
blish other households which are its legitimate descendants. 

If the atmosphere of the home be one of habitual stern- 
ness and gloom, this, too, may be perpetuated. Does not the 
loneliness of the Haworth parsonage, and the atmosphere of 
repression and gloom which some say pervaded their child- 
hood, live again in the pages written by Charlotte Bronte 
ind her sisters? Side by side with strength and genius, to 

ve them fascination and depth, runs a dreary undertone of 
sadness, almost morbid, through the wonderful, wierd tales. 

What a contrast to that home and its products are the 
vritings of some of our own authors! 

All the world knows of that home, remarkable even among 
New England homes a half-century ago, which bore its fairest 
Hower and richest fruit in the work of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. From its customs and traditions from its neighbors 
and its chance visitors, came much of the material for ** Old- 
town Folks.” And perhaps the very cheer and heart of that 

ome live again in some of its sunny chapters. From the 
stern rectitude that prevailed in the household, from its love 

f truth and freedom, its fearless loyalty to right and noble 
caine and its pity for the oppressed, then came, long 
ifter the cheerful circle was scattered, like a swift, strong 
ingel pointing the way of freedom, “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
\nd the sense and insight, the wisdom and faith of all her 
work and life were nurtured there. 

The home of the Alcotts lives again in the immortal 
“Little Women,” for Miss Alcott has said that ** Little 
Women" was really the story of herself and her sisters, with 
such slight changes of time, place, and dénoument as were 
iecessary to make the tale complete.” Did the mother know 
how far and wide her beautiful example, and her lessons of 
truth and nobility and diligence, of brave economy and 
hearty helpfulness, and homely faith, were going? It is no 
wonder that our author “ counted as her greatest success the 
power of making these last years a season of happy rest to 
the truest and tenderest of mothers.” 

If there be patience in the home, and habitual tenderness, 
and faithfulness to life’s first duties, these traits will be likely 
to live again in the children. Perhaps there was something 
in the home-life of his boyhood, in his father and mother, 
which blossomed in Charles Lamb’s rare chivalrous devotion 
to father and mother and sister. That little household, with 
the infirm parents, and the frail sister, stitching away to help 
support the family till that terrible malady seized her, to 
awaken only deeper devotion in her brother, and “ Elia” 
himself only he was not “ Elia” then, but a poor clerk strug- 
gling on, with mirthfulness for others, and pathetic jokes over 
his own burdens, was one of the rarest and richest of homes, | 
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and its very poverty rev ‘ailie’ its wealth. Those words of his 
to Coleridge, * Let no man think himself released from the 
kind charities of relationship, for these shall bring him peace 
at the last,” were suitable alike for the one to write, and for 
the other to heed. 

A bookless house, where culture is scorned or slighted, and 
refinement and courtesy are regarded with contempt, and lit- 
erature and art are unknown and unloved, will not be likely 
to send out scholarly men and lovely women. Perhaps the 
genial, courtly atmosphere of Longfellow’s home had its part 
in ripening the fruit of his genius. And the home where 
Oliver Wendell Holmes “ staggered against books as a baby,” 
is not without a voice, we may be sure, when we linger, 
charmed with wit and wisdom and tenderness, at that famous 
* Breakfast Table.” 

We think we are only dealing with things that perish, but 
the influence of our ways and words, the impulse of our 
spirit, a force unspent, is felt in other homes and other lives, 
down through the years. 

—Olive FE. Dana. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS OUGHT TO KNOW 
That cranberry jelly mixed with cold water makes a refreshing 
drink for sick persons. 
That it is as absurd to get a body to do good work on an empty 
stomach as to attempt to fire a gun that is empty. 


That brooms dipped for a minute or two in boiling suds once a 
week will last much longer than they otherwise wouid. 

That a neat, clean, fresh aired, sweet and well managed house 
exercises a moral as well as a physical influence over its inmates. 


That one can have the hands in soap suds without injury to the 
skin if the hands are dipped in vinegar or lemon juice immedi- 
ately after. 

That milk contains all that is required by the body, and the best 
proportions of mineral matters: is less irritating than other foods 
and better digested. 

That water should never be used that has been held in a lead 
pipe all night, and that it should be allowed to run freely before 
any is taken for use. 

That mould can be prevented from forming on fruit jellies by 
pouriug a little paraffin over the top, and that, when cool, it will 
harden to a solid cake, vy “7h can be easily removed when desired. 


Original in Goon Housrek 


We thank Thev 
For this fair and fer: 

For vine, and fruit, and g 
Gifts of thy bounteous hand. 


For the woods and fields we bless Thee, 
For the charm of summer hours, 

The glory of the sunset skies, 
Sweet birds, and fragrant flowers. 


We thank Thee, tender Shepherd, 
Who children blest of old; 

For the precious gift of little ones 
That still our arms enfold. 


For fireside joys we bless Thee 
In love and peace secure, 

For sweet communion heart to heart, 
For friendship warm and pure. 


For the fair and stately temples 
Rear’d by prayer and faith to Thee, 

For the blessedness of worship, 
Chant, and Hymn, and Litany. 


We bless and praise Thy glorious name 
For all Thy mercies given ; 

And may we reach, life’s harvest o’er 
The fadeless fields of Heaven. 


—Emily A. Brownell. 
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HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING.—IIL. 


AND REMEMBERED WHAT I LEARNED. 


HE autumn draws on apace. We 
shall have but little Fall house- 
cleaning to do. All the windows 
up stairs are covered with wire 
screens and so no flies have been 


Koy 


dust as we have been careful to 


winds. The carpets have been 
wiped occasionally with a mop 
wrung from clean hot water in 
which a little turpentine had been 
poured. A nell tablespoon to ten quarts of water. There 
have been flies in the kitchen and dining-room but we have 
kept them in check by the persistent use of pyrethrum pow- 
der. We shall take uptwo or three carpets this fall and clean 
the rooms thoroughly and then they will need but slight 
cleaning next spring. 

I made tomato catsup and Chili sauce yesterday and the 
result was very satisfactory. I will tell you how I did 
Uncle John brought me a bushel of nice ripe tomatoes. I 
washed them, removed the green part around the stem and 
all bad places, and cut them in thick slices. I put them on 
the stove for a few moments and then drained off the watery 
juice which started first. I then let them cook till soft when 
I put them through the collander with an iron spoon. I then 
put them through a seive without the least trouble. The 
tomato was now returned to the stove and boiled till it was 
reduced nearly half, when I added spices as follows: salt, 
four tablespoons; ground black pepper, four tablespoons; 
ground mustard, three tablespoons; ground allspice, one-half 
tablespoon; ground cloves, one-half tablespoon; ground 
cayenne pepper, one-half tablespoon. After the spices were 
thoroughly incorporated with the tomato I removed half of 
the catsup, canning it in pint cans. The remainder received 
the addition of six medium sized onions chopped fine and it 
was cooked till the onion was soft. The bushel of tomatoes 
thus prepared filled ten pint cans. 

We begun making pumpkin pies some weeks ago. Auntie 
cuts the pumpkins in pieces, removes seeds and rind and 
cooks them in the steamer. There is absolutely no trouble 
with pumpkin cooked in this way. It is not watery and of 
course it cannot burn. We mash it with a wire potato masher 
and it is ready for milk, eggs and other goodies. Auntie 


cooks Hubbard squash in the same way only she does not | 


peel it. She scrapes the squash out of the shell when cooked 
and it is dry and sweet. It is almost too dry sometimes but 
a generous dash of sweet cream remedies that evil. 

Owing to some miscalculation a loaf of our last baking of 
bread was not thoroughly cooked. We cut it in slices, toasted 
it a nice brown, and made a dressing for it of rich milk, butter 
and salt heated hot. Each slice was dipped in the hot dress- 
ing, taken out with a broad knife and laid in a deep dish. 
The slices were piled neatly and the remainder of the dress- 
ing was poured over the pile. 

We used the toast for tea. It was accompanied by a dish 
of stewed Fall Pippins, a cup of tea and a plate of sponge 
cake and if the meal was simple it was heartily enjoyed. 
Auntie says I ought to tell you about my kitchen aprons. 
There is but one marked peculiarity about them. To be 


sure they are wide and “far-reaching” but the genus kitchen | 


apron has enlarged its borders late years and every one’s 
apron is big. The peculiarity about my aprons is that I 
make a holder, cover it with goods like the apron and attach 
it to the apron band by a band long enough to admit of its 
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close the windows during hard | 
_ packed in a jar and covered with vinegar to use as needed in 


being used with ease. When not in use it is put in the right 
hand pocket. I always put at least one large pocket on each 
apron and I always find it convenient. 

We boil salt pork occasionally as Uncle is very fond of it. 
Auntie allows the water in which the meat was boiled to cool 
when she removes the grease from the top into a basin and 
stirs it with a fork till the water is drained out. She uses this 


| grease for pastry instead of lard and finds it equally good. 
harbored there. There is but little | 


The approach of frost warned us to gather in all tender 
vegetables. The ripe peppers were washed, strung on a small 
cord and hung ina dry place, while the green ones were 


pickles. The sage was picked, dried, reduced to powder by 
rubbing, sifted and packed in empty baking powder cans. 
The parsley was treated in the same way though it is planted 
where it can be dug out in winter. Uncle plowed some land 
late in October and planted a quantity of English Multiplier 
onion sets, some beet seed, and some lettuce. He says they 
will be enough earlier in the spring to pay and there is no 
trouble about onions freezing when cared for in this way. 
—Avel Lane. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
The grain is garnered in, 
The apples ripe are stored, 
The yellow pumpkins gleam among 
The farmer’s treasured hoard. 


The earth is brown and bare, 
That once was green and gay; 
Where regal Autumn charmed the eye, 
Dead leaves bestrew the way. 


Though clouds be dark o’erhead, 
With wind and unshed rain, 

The good which once has crowned the earth 
Will make it bloom again. 


Then let us thank our God 
For spring-time soft and fair,— 
For April rain and May-day sun 
And June’s delicious air 
For July showers and heat, 
For dreamy August haze, 
For cool September’s purple fields, 
For glad October days, 
For dull November skies, 
And barns with harvest filled, 
We thank Thee, Lord, who richly blessed 
The land Thy servants tilled. 


The year to come is Thine, 
Thou knowest what will be; 
Send rain and dew, and wind and sun, 


As seemeth best to Thee. ’ 
—Abbie F. Judd. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL APHORISMS. 


GATHERED FROM “ HALL’s JOURNAL OF HEALTH.” 


No disease ever comes without a cause or without a warning. 


Inflammations are more safely and far more agreeably subdued 
by the application of warm water than of cold. 

Intense thirst is satiated by wading in water, or by keeping the 
clothing saturated with water, even if it is taken from the sea. 

A current of the purest air from the poles for half an hour, on a 
person sleeping, sitting or over-heated, is a thousand fold more 
destructive of health and fatal to life than the noisomeness of a 
crowded room or vehicle, or the stench of a pig-stye for thrice 
the time. 

The more clothes one wears, the more bed covering one uses, 


| the closer one keeps in bed-chamber, whether warm or cold, the 
| more one is confined to the house, the more numerous and warm 


the night garments worn, the more readily will that one take cold 
under all circumstances. 
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riginal in Goop HousEKEEPING. broth to get perfectly cold. It is nice spread on toast or thin bread 
FOOD AND NOURISHMENT FOR THE SICK. and butter. A very pleasant variety of broths may be prepared 

I. with this stock as a foundation. 
BovuILLONS AND BRoTHSs. CHICKEN AND RICE BrotH.—To one cupful of the hot soup 


Much has been said, more written, upon the necessity of | allow half a cup of cooked rice. This may be made still more nour- 
keeping up the strength of invalids. So many exhaustive by rice and a of 
creatises have been penned upon diet for the sick that it tablespoontuls of rice and one well beaten egg. For those to whom 

; rice is unpalatable, tapioca or sago may be substituted. The latter 
vould seem hardly probable that there are homes where the. : 
is good in case of colds. 

juestions of what to give the patient, and how to prepare the Vv 1 well bed 
»ourishing diet prescribed by the physician, should be mat- | 

bones, one quart water. Let the bores and water simmer for 
ers for troubled consideration. ‘There are few households in 

| several hours, until the liquid is reduced one-half. When cold 
" hich the uty of catering to the capricious desires 0 the strain and skim. Return to the fire, with two tablespoonfuls of 
sufferer is not felt to be more of a pleasure than a task. Fre- soaked tapioca, and boil gently half an hour longer. Add three 
quently, however, the best intentions are sadly hampered by  tablespoonfuls of cream and an egg beaten light and cook five 
iacl. of knowledge, and, with all the good will in the world, | minutes. 
the dishes prepared for the invalid are insipid and unattrac- BARLEY CREAM Broru.—One pound of lean veal, chopped, one 


The cook has to contend with languor and partial or quart of cold water, one cup of pearl barley. Put veal, barley and 
| water into a covered saucepan, boil down slowly to three cups of 


tive. 
‘otal dearth of appetite, caused by confinement to room and 
bed, as well as with other effects of disease. broth and rub through a sieve. Add salt to taste: 

Under these circumstances it is the more necessary that no Mutton axp Rice Brorn.—Two pounds lean mutton, one 
means should be left untried to render the meals dainty and pound cracked mutton bones, one quart water. Boil the meat, 
tempting. The napkin covering the tray should be spotless, _ finely chopped, and the bones until all the nourishment is extracted 
silver, glass and china shining in their cleanliness.  ilower —the bones clean and the meat white, tasteless shreds. Add one 
laid beside plate or cup is a cheering adjunct. Avoid the | cupful of boiled rice, simmer half an hour, and stir in a little finely 
tisk of discouraging the patient by presenting food in large ™inced parsley, half a cupful of milk, and two beaten eggs. Boil 
quantities. The weak stomach requires coaxing. Small five minutes and serve. Christine Terhune Hervich. 
meals, frequently taken, are both more wholesome and more — sees ASE 


welcome than tri-daily “crams.” Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
In all the medical dietary, broths hold the pre-eminence as LOIS OHIDSEY’S THANKSGIVING DAY. 
nourishing food. Properly prepared, they may be palatable | 
| In the early morn, by the candle’s light, 
and strengthening, and are especially valuable in cases of | On a long ago Thanksgiving day, 
cold, prostration and general debility. Where febrile symp- | Lois Chidsey, the Puritan maiden, 
toms prevail, no animal food should be given without the Crept out of her curtained bed to pray : 
advice of the attending physician. And, while kneeling down on the floor so bare, 
She thanked the good Lord for His tender care,— 


In serving soup to an invalid a bow! will be found preferable 


to a plate, as the broad surface of the latter allows its contents For plenteous fruits of the harvest time, 


Her forehanded father gathered in; 


to become cool on their passage from the kitchen to the sick- onl “ap 

. - : For the hay and grain in the barn well stored, 
room. No floating globules of grease on the top of the broth | The ved and queen seples dows in the Min, 
should be allowed to offend the fastidious eye and taste of And the hams and bacon, hanging so high 
the invalid. As a rule, if soup is permitted to become per- On the kitchen’s great beam, all smoked and dry. 
fectly cold, all fat can be readily skimmed off; but should this And Lois was going to ride that morn 


In the four-horse coach away to town; 
And she dressed herself in her Sunday’s best,— 
’Twas her fine, soft, woolen, homespun gown, 


fail to remove the more minute particles, these can easily be 
absorbed by laying soft white tissue paper upon the surface 


of the broth for a few seconds, throwing aside one sheet after , ; Peas 
another, until the last one fails to show any trace of grease. 
1 er p poke Dc et sc a 
BovILLon.—Two pounds lean beef chopped fine, two quarts cold Sh : ipa’s | ala is 
: as as large house, where 
water. Put the meat on in the cold water, covering closely, and ee ee = . 
igen ee The old brick oven was heated well, 
set the pot where it will not boil under an hour. Let it simmer for And full of puddings and pies as could be— 
five or six hours, never coming to a hard boil. When the liquid is So many kinds that she could not tell ; 
reduced to one-half the original quantity, take from the fire and The turkey was browning before the fire, 
allow the soup to cool upon the meat. Strain through a coarse | For turning the spit was Aunt Keziah. 
. * . | 
cloth, squeezing the meat until every drop of juice is extracted. | When Lois got there the table was spread; 
Carefully remove the fat, after the soup has cooled, and return the | But first to the meeting-house on the square 
bouillon to the fire. When it reaches the boiling point, stir in the | They went; and the Proclamation was read, 
white and crushed oe an aut we'd half 4 aa . and The sermon preached, then the long, long prayer. 
strain once more. eat In small quantities as it Is needed. The maiden was tired and she would have slept, 
To those who prefer bouillon cold and almost jellied, this result But the tithing man’s eyes a close watch kept. 
can be achieved either by boiling a knuckle of veal with the beef, "Twas “ Firstly,” “Secondly,” “Thirdly,” and down 
or, if this is not desired, by adding Cox’s gelatine to the liquid Clas te . Sixthly,”—no aie she strayed 
after the first straining in the proportion of half a box to a quart of From meeting to grandma’s puddings and pies, 
the beef tea. Soak the gelatine for an hour in enough cold water And thought of dinner, dear little maid! 
to cover it, and stir into the bouillon just before clearing it with the And wished she was sitting in front of the fire 
white of egg. Serve ice cold. Turning the turkey with Aunt Keziah! 
CHICKEN BouILLon.—Select a well grown fowl—an old one will But that was seventy-one years ago! 
answer the purpose better than a spring chicken—and pound and Now Lois Chidsey is old and gray; 
chop with a hatchet into small pieces, breaking the bones thor- She sits with her grandchildren ’round her chair, 


And tells of that far off happy day,— 
But the time and the folks have all changed so, 
She says, since that day in the long ago! 


oughly. Follow the directions given for beef bouillon with the 
exception of clearing with white of an egg. Observe the same 
precautions in the removal of all floating grease. 

CHICKEN JELLY can be made by allowing small quantities of the 


| 
| 


—Susan Teall Perry. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Lapy’s KNITTED UNDERVEST. 


MATERIALS.—For one pair get six skeins of Star Light 
three-threaded Saxony, cream white, two needles of bone, 


rubber or wood, No. 14. 
Cast on 120 stitches. 
seam two alternately. 


and slip the stitches on to a spare needle. 


of ribbing to form left-hand shoulder. 


Knit eighteen inches of two plain, 
Then next row knit twenty-eight 
stitches in ribbing, turn, and knit backwards and forwards, 
still in ribbing for twenty-nine rows: then break off the wool 
Slip sixty-four 
stitches from those that were left on to another needle, and 
on the remaining twenty-eight stitches knit twenty-nine rows 
After you have fin- 


ished left shoulder, cast on sixty-four stitches, and knit the 


twenty-eight from off the spare needle, when you will again 

have 120 stitches for the other side of the vest. 

eighteen inches of two plain, seam two, alternately and bind 
off. You still have sixty-four stitches remaining on one 
needle at the neck, pick up the rest of the neck stitches on 
two other needles, knit seven rounds of plain knitting, bind 
off. Sew up the sides of the vest, leaving sufficient space for 
the arm. Pick up the stitches around the armhole on three 
needles, and knit two plain, seam two, alternately for twenty- 
four reunds, then narrow under the arm in every other round 
for twenty-four more rounds, then knit eight more rounds 
without narrowing and bind off. 

> KNITTED KNEE-Caps. 

One skein Star Light Scotch yarn, knitting needles No. 12 
of bone or wood. Cast on seven stitches. Knit to plain 
rows. Knit thirty-four rows increasing one at the beginning 
of each row, by picking up the thread that lies directly under 
the second stitch and knitting it until there are forty-one 
stitches on the needle. Knit fifty plain rows. Knit thirty 
four plain rows, in which narrow by knitting two together 
before the end stitches in each row. Knit ten plain rows, 
bind off. This forms the centre piece. 
knee-cap, pick up seventy-six stitches and knit three plain 
rows. ‘Then do forty rows of two plain, seam two, alternately, 
which forms ribbing. Knit four plain rows. 

Next row.—*Two plain, make one, narrow, * repeat from * 
to * to end of row. Knit four more plain rows, and bind off. 
For the bottom of the knee-cap pick up seventy-six stitches 
on the opposite side of the work, and knit the same as for the 
top, binding off after the first four plain rows. Sew the sides 
together and run an elastic through the hole. 


To Do DouBLe KNITTING. 


Knit another 


For the top of the | 


} 
| 


When finished it is alike on both sides. * Knit one, put- | 
ting the needle in the middle of the stitch instead of in the | 
usual way, bring the wool to the front, slip one, pass the wool 
to the back, * repeat from * to * every row is the same. 
There must be an even number of stitches, and the stitch that 
is slipped in one row is to be knitted in the next? if knitted 
rightly, the two sides of the knitting will be quite separate. 

CROCHETED ROSE. 

This is done in wools and is pretty for tidies etc., they are 
made separately and sewed together. Use single Berlin | 
wool. Work six chain and unite. 

First row.—Eight chain, * one treble under nearest stitch | 
of round, five chain, * repeat from * to * three times, then | 
five chain and fasten on third of eight chain. 

Second row.—*One double, eight treble, one double, under | 
all the succeeding five chain scallops, * repeat from * to *. 

Third row.—*Six chain, one double, putting hook in between 
the next two leaves; the stitches of the next six chain must 
be placed behind next leaf in the same way, and so must all 
the rest in following rows, * repeat from * to * four times. | 


| 


| repeat this four times. 


Fifth row.—Seven chain, one double behind leaves of pre- 


ceding row, repeat this fcur times. 
Sixth row.—One double, twelve treble, and one double i: 
the next seven chain. Repeat this four times. 

Seventh row.—Eight chain, one double, worked in fron 

behind between two next leaves. Repeat four times. 

Eighth row.—One double, fourteen treble, one double ii 
the next eight chain. Repeat four times. 

Ninth row.—Nine chain, one double, hook from behind as 
before, repeat four times. 

‘Tenth row.—One double, sixteen treble, one double in the 
next nine chain. Repeat four times. 

Eleventh row.—Ten chain, one double, hook from behind. 
Repeat four times. 

Twelfth row.—One double, eighteen treble, one double in 
the next ten chain, repeat four times. 

Thirteenth row.—Double crochet over doubles and trebles 
of preceding row. 

Fourteenth row.—Commence at fourth treble of leaf work 
two double trebles and seven chain all round, making three 
of these stitches into every rose leaf. 

Fifteenth row.—Work a double into every chain of preced- 
ing row. 

Sixteenth row.—One double, one chain, into every other 
stitch of last row. 


Seventeenth row.— One treble and two double into every 
other stitch. 
Eighteenth row.—Make a looped chain all round. 
—Eva M. Niles. 


Original inGoop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


The wind plays through the shortening days, 
The fields are growing duller, 
Save where the woods and hedges blaze 
In strips of ruddy color; 
The trees that in their summer prime 
Did well their summer duty, 
Now in their peaceful resting time 
Have earned their autumn beauty. 


The rarest tints the mountain takes— 
Too fine for painter’s plunder— 
And every curve the river makes 
Adds wonder unto wonder. 
The chestnut opes his rough brown hand, 
Down, down his gifts are falling ; 
A happy sound is in the land,— 
’Tis children’s voices calling. 
Oh, children call! oh, chestnuts fall! 
And sing, ye winds, for gladness ! 
Since winter comes so swift to all, 
There’s never time for sadness. 
For those who laugh and those who sing, 
If with or without reason, 
They have the best of everything— 
The wine of every season. 
—Carrie W. Bronson. 


ANTI-WORRY REOIPE. 


Do you wish a recipe for preventing all worry, 
For giving composure and freedom from flurry ? 
Just think of one fact v. iich is true you will find, 
When anything happens to ruffle your mind. 
First something or nothing there is to be done, 
First nothing or something, that’s clear as the sun; 
If something, then do it and make no delay ; 
If nothing, all thought of it cast far away. 
This simplest of rules if you will only obey, 
Will free you from wrinkles for many a day. 

— Selected. 


Fourth row.—One double, ten treble, under next six chain. 
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yYOOD HOUSKKEEPING, 


THE 0OZY CORNER. 


made it the title of the gentler sex, as that of gentleman is of the 
sterner, in this sense I have adopted it. The rule of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING strikes me as being too obscure. The addition 
of the final ¢ for married women would escape the notice of many 


[ /u this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and | 
sondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be | 
x instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


corre 


pondice of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and while the term “ Dear Lady” would surely fit a single woman, and 
vuluc to the Homes of the World.|\—Goov HouskKEEPING. could give no offense in case it happened to “hit” a married one. 


ee ee In cases where I know my correspondent to be married I always 
““NOT SIMPLY SOME-HOW.” use “Dear Madam.” In addressing the envelope in doubtful 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: cases the difficulties to be overcome are at once obvious, unless 
Enclosed please find $1 for which continue magazine four the term : Lady before the name would become popular. For 
months including the number following October 17. I feel that I | myself | like the term, it shows respect and sounds genteel. W hy 
can’t do without it now. It helps one “” in their housekeeping, not adopt it in doubtful cases, both on the envelope and in one’s 
not simply to keep along somehow. Yours sincerely, letter. I am anxious to Jearn what the other many readers of 
Mrs. C. ESTERLY. Goop HOUSEKEEPING will have to say in future numbers. Of 

course it is useless to add that Goop HOUSEKEEPING “fills the 


‘. Paso, TEXAS, October 25, 1885. 
= . $ bilf,” and I am highly pleased with its excellent contents, superior 


- | toned paper, and fine typographical appearance. May it flourish 
wy Neer and grow fat—that is the proprietors. 
Ediior of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: Yours sincerely, 
Yours truly, Los ANGELES, CAL. JoLreTTE K. SEXTEN. 
HENRIETTA DAVIS. eae 
(Mrs. A. McF. Davis.) TO PREVENT GOODS FROM BEING MOTH EATEN. 
Why does not this method of signature answer the vexed | Zyjzor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 


ques‘ion of “ Mrs., Miss or What?” when it is necessary to define 
one s position ? 
C\MBRIDGE, October 24th. 


I have kept garments for years from being moth eaten by tying 
them securely in clean, fresh washed and ironed pillow cases, the 
simple fact that the fly will not delve through the barricade wiil 
ensure the safety of the article. Shake and brush thoroughly, in 
order to dislodge anything that may have found a lurking-place 
within the folds or creases. Newly purchased furs should always 

.\s pertinent to this matter of “ Mrs., Miss or What?” a case in | be subjected to this treatment, in order to detect any lurking mis- 
point explains one view of it. Having occasion to write to a com- chief. The process of shaking and brushing will dislodge the egg, 
mitice regarding a Children’s Aid Society, my answer had simply | as well as the loose fur, if already moth eaten before the articles 
initials signed. The chirography was clear and bold, the reply are taken from the dealer, as is frequently the case. The test 
terse and simple. And as a very natural sequence I replied ad- should be applied immediately after purchasing. Articles hung in 
dressing my letter to A. B. Jones, Esq., only to find that I had se- | @ light room are rarely infested by moths, as the fly naturally seeks 
riously offended a married woman. Why didn’t she prefix J/rs ? | a darkened place in which to deposit its eggs. 


It is the only correct thing as I view it, either to place the Miss | CATSKILL, N. Y. ek Mrs. J. H. MEECH. 


or Mrs. before the proper signature, or give an address in full at | > “ 
the toot of your In conversation it is more elegant if | AS 

there are two Mrs. Smiths in the same famlly connection to call | 
the senior lady Madam. Above all things avoid saying oe/d Mrs. 
Smith. If the initial letters are the same of course the /umzor 


ANOTHER FINGER IN THE PIE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I belong to a class of society who do not very often read a mag- 
azine, and who would as soon think of the height of audacity as of 


settles it. Mrs. E. B. HooKER. writing for one. In short, I am a hired girl. 1, however, like to 
read when I have time, and the lady for whom I work, knowing it, 


|. ONGMEADOW, MASS. 
she brings me Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which I much enjoy read- 


ing, and from which I have obtained a good many new ideas. I 
a ‘ read each number carefully, and the mistress is to have the volume 

ee cae . , bound to keep in the dining-room, where, as she says, I can see it 

Vith your permission I would like to step into the “ Cozy | oa tee ‘ ; 
. | as well as she can. I really do not know how others who read it 
Corner” and introduce myself to Avel Lane and sympathize with 
her to th tl feel, but when I read it I want to talk with each writer about his or 
pry | her article, to discuss it so as to better understand it all. But as I 
might be said, think it out. In this way every part 
to tell you. In the first place I am careful not to fill the lamps | . 

en Now if you will permit me I want to supply, or suggest to two of 
the shelf behind the stove), as the heat expands the oil, and it runs | Re Aa 2 ; ‘ 

Anott hing it i t nage ‘ el apts your writers things that they have left out. To Mr. Gerhard: | 

f or | wonder why he does not give the of the pipes he would have 
ng t it would be better if they were larger than commonly used, and hope 
he will give his idea. To Mrs. Hester M. Poole: I like her 
> © | “ House Decoration ” series of articles, and want to say one thing 
Mer * Agatha ” of course has a hired girl, and so will 


THE DEADLY KEROSENE CAN. 


on “ Mrs., Miss or What ?” M. J. PLUMSTEAD. others have who adopt her suggestions. Such girls will dread to 
LyNN, Mass., October, 27, 1885. take care of such elegant rooms as she describes, and I hope she 
nae aaraa will tell us how to do this. Let me though say from my experi- 

ANOTHER OAR IN TROUBLED WATERS. ence that to dust the ceilings and cornices I never climb a step- 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: ladder but have a rod to which I can attach the feather duster; to 

Regarding the mooted question of etiquette in correspondence | wash the woodwork where nicely finished, I put a spoonful of salt 
regarding “ Mrs., Miss or What?” when replying to a communica- | and one of pearline in a gallon of tepid, water, and apply with a 
tion which leaves one in doubt as to whether your correspondent | sponge, not a cloth. In dusting fine 4r7c-a-brac | maintain a firm 
is single or married, I have made it a rule to address such doubt- | hold of it with one hand while using the other. I hope Mr. Ger- 
ful cases as “ Dear Lady.” This may savor of anglomanism, as | hard and Mrs. Poole may go into these matters at length, and 
the term lady is supposed to be the title of the wife of a member | excuse the audacity of A HIRED GIRL. 
of the English nobility. Be that as it may, modern usages has New YorK CIry. 
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Goon HouseKEEPING. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. pigments and artists’ tools. A record has been made of the off. 
wn hand reports of these talks; and to these three chapters of boy 
MARGARET SIDNEY’S BOOKS. artists’ life, have been added the biographies of 24 leading Ameri. 
“The Golden West, as seen by the Ridgway Club,” by Margaret can artists, together with an account of an art school in New York 
Sidney, is a capital recerd of a journey, gathered from the author’s where children have received instruction. This has been done ip 
personal knowledge of the places mentioned. It is accurate, the hope that the book may inspire, help and entertain other yo ing 
clearly written, and admirably fitted to instruct young people, and lovers of art and beginners in picture making. The work is f lly 
many older ones as well, on the localities, methods of travel, peo- and beautifully illustrated with many portraits, studio interivrs, 
ples and customs of our newer states and territories, around which engravings of paintings, sculpture and architecture, and also with 
at present gather so much interest. Everything in this volume is | many original drawings by members of the American Water Color 
fresh and unhackneyed, and presented in the author’s fascinating Society. The cover is handsomely lithographed in colors and ‘he 


style. Price $1 75; handsome lithographed cover. edges are guilt. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $2. 
In “ What the Seven Did; or the Doings of the Wordsworth See 
Club,” written by Margaret Sidney for young people, seven bright CHILD LORE. 


girls are the heroines. How they succeeded in doing many acts of 
charity with their little means and how they all had a very good | 
time, the author tells in a graphic and entertaining manner ; pro- 
fusely illustrated in the text, and with many full-page pictures. In 
a handsome lithographed cover, price $1.75. 

“The Petitbone Name,” by Margaret Sidney, is a capital story 
of New England life, whose characters are true to the original 
type, showing careful study and no little skill in portraiture. The 
story conveys moral and spiritual lessons, and will attract attention 
from the simplicity of the style and the original nature of its treat- 
ment. It is to be commended to readers for excellent delineations, 
sparkling style, bright incident and genuine interest. The char- 
acters of the story seem to be studies from life. Price $1.25. All 
sold by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


A handsome child’s gift book is this large, profusely illustra‘ ed 
volume of * Child Lore, Its Classics, Traditions and Jingles.” ‘I he 
contents include the versified stories of Aladdin, Tom Thunb, 
Robert Rowley, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Blue Beard, Little k ed 
Riding-Hood, Puss in Boots, Old King Cole, Cinderella, King 
Arthur, Dick Whittington, Jack and Jill, the Babes in the Wood, 
and many others, the whole number being 46, and filling a good 
sized volume. The book, however, is not too large to be conven. 
iently handled. Historical and traditional notes are added. ‘The 
pictures are of a nature to deeply interest young children, and this 
volume of standard literature for their amusement is to be higlily 
esteemed for the style in which it is prepared. The covers bear 
pictures lithographed in colors and the edges are gilt. Boston: |). 
Lothrop & Co. Price $2. 


WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. 
This is a very handsome gift book for the holidays, with neat, | 
beveled edge covers, bearing gilt design, with gilt edges and with 
fine engravings. The initial letter of each article is in color and 
the printing is perfect in every way. The making of the book is a 
work of beautiful art. The oldest Christmas described and 
pictured is “in the catacombs, A. D. 176:” following is “ the vision 
of Constantine, A. D. 312;” and then “the baptism of Clovis 
Rhemis, A. D. 496.” “ The Christmas crowning of Charlemagne, A. 
D. 800” was a memorable occasion, as also was “ the coronation of 
William the Conqueror, A. D. 1066.” The remaining subjects are | 
the Christmas that came about the time that King John unwillingly — : 
granted the Magna Charta; the “still” Christmas of the 17th THE PANSY. 
century ; Christmas eve at Santa Fé, in the 16th century: and in The bound volume of 7%e Pansy for 1885, edited by Mrs. G. . 
the cabin of the Mayflower in 1620. The expressiveness of the text, | Alden, is a storehouse of good stories of child life, at home and 
the design of the illustrations, the mechanical and artistic peculiar- abroad, and of modern and ancient history. Two serials, “The 
ities of the volume make it a work much to be coveted. It is in- | Browning Boys “and “Little Fishers, and their Nets,” by 
closed in a box so perfectly lithographed pictorially, as to seem | « Pansy,” and “ Kensington Junior ” by o Margaret Sidney,” cnn 
sional not fail to interest every young reader, and the shorter stories are 
ARTIST GALLERY. no less interesting. The double cover is lithographed. ; Bosto 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25, $1.75 or $2 according to binding. 
A series of most beautiful little books of high artistic merit is a 


issued under the title of “ Artist Gallery.” “* Alma-Tadema ” con- 


FRUIT PASTES, SYRUPS AND PRESERVES. 

“A way for women and farmers to make a living” this little 
paper covered volume describes. Ample instructions are given 
for canning and drying fruits and berries, for making jellics, 
pastes, butters, syrups, sauces, etc. The author, Mrs. S. D. 
Power, wrote an article for Vick’s Magazine on “ Profit in Fruit 
Raising,” and there was such a demand for it that this collection 
has been made to meet it. The directions are very practical and 
the recipes given have been long in use. The information is not 
only adapted to domestic purposes, but has a money making beir- 
ing. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. Price 25 cents. 


tai trait of that artist. his bi } d ; THE HUNTER SIFTER COOK BOOK. 

ains a portrait of that artist, his biography and ten photogravures 

pt The recipes in this book were obtained from all parts of the 
of his paintings. Rosa Bonheur ” and “ Bouguereau ” are served 


in the same way, separately. The covers are imitation alligator ot they 

dentials from any cooks, they will probably be found to contain 

skin, the leaves are tied with gilt braid, the edges are gilt and the : . ‘ 

many recipes of excellence. The publishers say: “We want a 

first cover is neatly printed in gilt. Price $1.50 each. ‘ 9 
4 ‘ cates ae pre aa cook book to sell with and help advertise our household articles. 
Somewhat similar to this is the “Song Series,” the books at | ~. ‘ 

These utensils and ther household articles are all excellent an: 

hand containing “Songs of Love,” “ Faith Songs,” and “ Hope : , 

| will be found of much service to a housekeeper. New York: The 

Songs.” The paper is tinted, the covers are imitation morocco, Hunter Sifter Mamsfacturing Co. Price 2 

the edges gilt, the cover printing a beautiful design in gilt and the 


binding is with silk ribbon. The selected poems are choice and gee 
each book is illustrated. Price 50 cents each. As works of art haber 
these six little volumes are extremely attractive, and all who are A handsome volume of Our Little Men and Women in litho 
able to do so, should give them a place as home ornaments and for | 8'phed covers has been issed by the publishers, D. Lothrop 6 
home reading. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Co., Boston. Price $1.50. 

oa Volume IX. of Badbyland, containing the twelve numbers 0! 


ART FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 1885, has just been issued by the publishers in beautifully litho 
The story of the visits of two New York boys to the Water Color graphed covers. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 75 cents. 
exhibitions, is thought worthy of publication for its educational Wide Awake, volume T or 20, for the six months ending with 
value. From visiting exhibitions and studios, these boys were last May is handsomely bound in lithographed covers. It contains 
naturally led on to read biographies of many prominent American “ Down the Ravine,” by Charles Egbert Craddock, and a great 
artists until they were encouraged to try their own novice brushes. mass of literature of a wide variety of interest. Boston: D 
In conversation with “the Professor” they learned a deal about | Lothrop & Co. Price $1.75. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


| relations—upon our homes. Fortunes were made in a trice and 
| our sons and daughters—our fathers and mothers, too often—were 


| dazzled and led into ways of recklessness and extravagance that 


HoLvoke, Mass., AND New York Crtv, NoveMBER 28, 1885, could not be maintained when the water was wrung out of the 


—<— oo ~ | fictitious and quickly-acquired wealth. Our sons were taught, by 
All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the example and practice, that fortunes might be made ina day, and— 
Editor of HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 
spent in a night. Our daughters were led away into the enchant- 
Postage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- | , * hs ‘ ; 
yn, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. ing mazes of music, painting, embroidery, and the like, as the 
: : essentials of making life worth the living. While revelling i 
This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 8 et ; s hile revelling in the 
\vited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire,save | glamor and glare of fictitious life, the grim giant of reality has 
the pate hed Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially | stalked into many a home unbidden and stamped out with his 
served to the writer. ‘ 
: : dread foot-prints all the joy, and hope, and love there known. A 
The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written | 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— sad lesson has been learned and for a time the results attained 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever seemed most disastrous. But the lost ground bids fair to be re- 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
it or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 
- of the World—a new goal of attainment is being set up. There is 
an evidently growing desire to make first, useful and 
| y ce first, us lappy homes, 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the ys 8 PPS 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies : American wsthetic. It is nuw becoming fashionable, if the word may be used 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., ? 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News | strongly, to know the ways of the household, from the kitchen, on 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co.. Cin- 
innati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; through the dining-room, sitting and sleeping rooms, to drawing- 
Western News Co., Chicago ; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News | room and parlor life. A great beginning is being made at the 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. icht 1 of tl b The desi ; : 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San | right end of the problem. The desire for pleasant, economical 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; | and well-maintained homes is becoming the developing spirit of 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., the one 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. e age. 


gained. A new start in life is being made in many of the Homes 


and then, if permitted to do so, to make them ornamental and 


in a practical sense, to cook and to cook well, to sew and to sew 


There is a bright promise of more sunshine and less shadow being 
thrown across the thresholds of our door-ways. Divorces, decep- 


“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 

John Howard Payne touched a chord in the human breast that | 
will vibrate and echo in tones of tenderness as long as the human | 
heart beats, when he sang the song of * Home, Sweet Home,” and | 


tions, desertions and wrecked homes have been too frequent and 
too terrible in their effects upon our lives, to be discussed for the 
simple love of discussion. The tales are too sorrowful to be told 
ait, | for the sake of telling, only. These lessons have been studied with 

“ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” tearful eyes and aching hearts, and slowly learned, but surely. A 


The English language has no other word so restful, soothing and spirit of economy, of concession and kind consideration is having 


comforting as that of “Home.” And yet how few there are who 
duly appreciate and correctly measure how much that simple word 
means. Ah, no; but when a broken, a dismantled, a ruined home 
stares one in the face, how sorrowful, how sad the sight. A broken 
home, who may mend it? Would that we could answer satisfacto- | 
rily this dread question, which has been so often asked in anagony | 


sway, where extravagance and unblushing disregard of the pro- 
prieties of life have too long held possession. The sky of our 
domestic life is clearing and brightening. A star of hope rises 
above the horizon and gleams across the pathways over which we 
daily go to and fro. Comfortable homes, made so by good house- 
keeping and better living are hereafter to be the rule, and unpleas- 


of spirit, from beneath showers of tears. | ant, unattractive and undesirable homes the exception. To the 
The best and happiest of homes, from the very nature of our | attainment of these ends, is the work of our Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
existence, may not be without changes, separations and divisions, | to be devoted. It is a life work and a noble one, and the bow of 
but when these come from misfortune, from wrong-doing, or even 
from thoughtless living, how serious the occasion, how terrible the | 
ordeal through which the unfortunates must pass. How dreary, 
indeed, to sit by the dying embers of a fireside where happiness 
and joy have once reigned, and to see the fires that once burned so 


brightly, go out, quenched by the life-blood of loved and loving | 
“Cling to thy home! If there the meanest shed 


promise which we see bending from the heavens above us, lights 

the way to fruitful results from the efforts now making in the 
| interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

If “The Man without a Country,” as written of by Edward 
Everett Hale, was so deserted and pitiful a being as represented, 
how much worse must be the condition of A Man without a Home? 


hearts. 

This is sitting down under the shadow of a dark cloud of home pis thee a = and apo o thy wens 
life, but that cloud has a silver lining which has turned its bright Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy board, 
side significantly towards Goop HOUSEKEEPING, within the past Unsavory bread, and herbs that scattered grow 
few months, glowingly and with great promise of the future. The Wild on the river brink or mountain brow; 

Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide 

; More heart’s repose than all the world beside.” 


which accompany the subscriptions for our journal, the voice of 

the press in commendation of our enterprise, individually and in | 
combination, give evidence of an awakening to new life of a sin- 
cere and encouraging interest in the Higher Life of the Household. 
With us in America, the war of the rebellion had no sadder mis- 
sion than the baneful influences it wrought upon our domestic 


And then, if we may but make that home cheerful rather than 
cheerless, plentiful rather than scanty, restful rather than weari- 
some, we may have so much of Heaven upon earth that it will be 
difficult to decide where the earth leaves off and Heaven begins 
here in the Homes of the World. 
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Goop Hot 


making of pictures; sculpture, the fashioning of forms; composi 


tion, the use of written language; dress designing, conversation 


can the commonly uninteresting, everyday operation of eating be 
termed an art? On the face of the matter the word would seem to 
be out of place here. We fear that it is only too true that eating is 
not an art to most people. Itis not, to the husband and father, 
who goes home to dinner, his mind filled with business plans and 
cares; silent if the food be good, complaining if it be bad, and all 
but unmindful of the affectionate wife, the happy children and, per- 
haps, the genial friend, who make up that precious circle on which 
civilized society is founded. It is not, to him who is so nearly for- 
getful of the company of his fellow beings that he is virtually eating 
alone; nor to him, who is so busily engaged in passing food into 
his mouth and stomach that the vocal organs cannot be used; nor, 


yet again, is it an art to him who eats merely to satisfy hunger, 
crowding the operation into as brief a period of time as possible, 
that an indifferent duty may not be superior to,necessity. Unde- 
niably there is no art in raising food to the mouth, in masticating 
and swallowing it, or in swallowing it without mastication; hence, 


more in the subject than a cow or a horse does. 


Eating may be made an art not only in hygienic precaution, but, 
as we showed in a recent number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from 


a psychologic and social standpoint. Our meals are not the times 


able and social feelings, all of which are intensified under the 
promptings of good, well prepared food. To this end anecdotes, 
either sentimental or humorous, are suitable; if one’s own expe- 
rience cannot be drawn upon, the literature of the day supplies 
abundant material in which are found many real and fanciful inci- 
dents in life that provoke the laugh, keep the edge of the sympa- 
thies keen, in some way slightly touch a sensitive spot in our nature, 
or lead to an abundant flow of good spirits. Though life is a mo- 


mentous matter, its tone and pleasure are not increased by making 


it too serious. As we eat, many a short episode in life may be re- 
called to enliven the occasion—some incident of travel, some | 
ludicrous situation, somebody’s feeling act of charity or love. If | 
business must be mentioned, let it be the amusing side of it, some 
unusual occurrence, some kindness done in dealings that are com- 


monly devoid of it. There is no choicer or more appropriate occa- 


sion than the meal time to indulge in the reminiscences of a large 
and varied experience, whose recital will tap the fountains of sym- 
pathy, mirth, respect, aspiration and the other pleasureable feelings. 
To one who keeps up with the times, the news of the day is neces- 
sarily of interest, and while its horrors, its crimes, its dissensions 
and its politics are out of place at the table, there is yet much left 
of a non-disputatious, elevating nature that will contribute much 
toward the maintenance of happy, generous feelings. So, we say, 
make the most of the dinner table; not to strive to be the quickest 
to eat, not to crowd into your stomach an overabundance of food, 
not to see how oppressive your silence can be made, not to let the 
feelings that help to make life worth living lie dormant; but to im- 


feature of eating that received some very effective touches from 
Lucretia P. Hale in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of June 27th. But how 


as eating is nothing more than this to most people, they see nothing | 


for feats of intellect or of passion, for these monopolize too much | 
of that nervous stimulus that should go to the stomach; but, at | 
sch times we should indulge ina full devotion to light, pleasure- | 


ISEKEEPING. 


= 
prove the time and the opportunity to raise your physical quali‘; 
It may seem odd enough to call eating an art. Painting, the | 2nd vigor, to make yourself more human in your associations with 


- | others, to stimulate and to cultivate those good feelings that make 
, | friends more attractive and increase the highest pleasures of ou. 


dramatic acting—these are famous subjects for skill and taste and | €xistence. 
it is not surprising that the choice name of art should be applied 
to them. There is an art, also, in making our meals interesting, a 


“MEN FIT FOR HUSBANDS.” 

Since “ A Country Parson” has his say in the present issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING on “W. F. F. W.’s: Women Fit For 
Wives,” it does seem to us that some good sister of the many who 
read GooD HOUSEKEEPING regularly, should rise in her place and 
respond feelingly on the subject of “ Men Fit For Husbands.” In 
the right spirit and with the noble purpose of writing in the Interest 
of the Higher Life of the Household, much may be said that cannot 
well be otherwise than of great and lasting good to the Homes of 
the World. Not in anger, not in wrath, not in evil speaking, but in 
“love one towards another,” by timely and judicious discussion of 
the subject, and by an acceptance of comment and counsel given, 
there may be found many more “ Men Fit For Husbands” than 
there now are, and the good work cannot well be wrought out with- 
out, as a matter of course, preparing even a larger number than 
may now be found of “ W. F. F. W.’s: Women Fit For Wives.” 


GOOD ENOUGH. 

Good husbands who may be in search of a good Christmas present 
for a good wife or good daughter, or a good brother, in search of 
something for a good sister or good mother, will find Goop HousE- 
| KEEPING as good as anything can well be for that purpose. And 
it may be well to remember that now is the accepted time to secure 

it, in order that the giving and receiving may be done decently and 

in order. A handsome and valuable present, indeed, for Christmas 

giving, would be a full year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 

which carries with it a premium of a valuable book, or one of many 

desirable household articles which are described on another page 
| in our revised premium list. 


A HOUSEHOLD TEXT BOOK. 

.. The care and fidelity with which the Serial of “Ten Dollars 
Enough” is prepared, already has gratifying commendation from 
several recognized excellent housekeepers, and one faithful reader 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING announces her intention of preserving 
each copy carefully to the close of the Serial, with the view of 
using it, when complete,as a Household Text Book. A close 
perusal of the story as it proceeds, we have no doubt, will induce 
others to go and do likewise, and, in doing this, one cannot well 
fail of doing a good thing. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Worcester County (Mass.) Democrat believes Goop HousE- 
KEEPING to be “one of the best publications of its kind.” 


The Westfield (Mass.) Mews-Letter solemnly affirms that : “Poetry 
and fiction are interwoven into the practical details of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, making every number of that magazine an enter- 
taining as well as useful visitor in the household.” 


The Zoledo Blade drops into poetry and sentiment in looking at 
Goop HousEKEEPING for September 19th. Thisis howthe Blade 
cuts into us: “ Many of the articles have a crispness that comes 
from the little infusion of cool, clear air into the last days of sum- 
mer and those of the early fall. They are all helpful and therefore 
valuable. The magazine is certainly doing a most excellent work 
in the homes of the land. Many will be made happier through its 
agency.” 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


HE TAKES THE CAKE. 


Clarence.—Really, Miss Minnie, everything in your home seems so bright that I would like to steal the 
principal Agent. 
Miss Minnie.—I can easily assist you in that line. 


Clarence.—Now, reall You ov er joy" me. 
Miss Minnie.—Oh! It’s very simple, Buy a cake of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 


AT iS SAPOLIO 2 It is a solid, handeome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for all scouring 
WH urposes except the laundry. To use it is to value it. 

What will Sapolio do? Wi hy it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give the doors, tables and 
pe... a new appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and off the ~ and pans. You can scour the 
knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. ‘The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy 
kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Bea clever little 


housekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. There i . 1 one Sapolio. 


NOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York. 


O YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Write to the Publishers of Goop 
) HOUSEKEEPING, and secure territory to canvas for subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 


New YORK OFFICE, 111 Broadway. 


EVERY 
Should Subscribe for 


Lippincott’s « Magazine, 
1666. 


Entirely Remodelled, and Reduced in Price to $2.00 per Annum. 


Will be the authorized medium for the simultaneous issue of the choicest stories, essays, and 
sketches by the best English authors, and also number a 4 its contributors some of the most 
popular names in American literature. A new novel, by W. E. Norris, will run through the year, 
accompanied by a brilliant serial of New York literary and dramatic life. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Mention this paper. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, HOLYOKE, MAss. | 


THE MEDIGAL AND SURGIGAL SANITARIUM. | WEBSTER 


| JUST ADDED 
| A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


sd OF THE WORLD, 


THE LARGEST SANITARIUM IN THE WORLD. 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, dese ribing the 


This Institution, one of the buildings of which is | . . 
shown in the cut, stands without a rival in the perfec- rand 
tion and completeness of its appointments. The fol- ures of every part of the Glo 
lowing are a few of the special methods employed :— Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 

Turkish, Russian, Roman, Thermo-Electric, Elec- G 3000 Engravings, and a New 
tro- Vapor, Electro-Hydric, Electro-Chemical, Hot Air, Biographical Dictionary. 
every form; Swedish Movements—Manual and Me- TH 32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
chanical—Massage, Pneumatic Treatment, Vacuum Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
Treatment, Sun Baths. All other remedial agents of BEST H li d Gi #t 

Good Water, Good Ventilation, Steam Heat- Oo ay 
ing, Perfect Sewerage. For circulars with partic- 
ulars, address and at every Fireside. 

SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich.| &.&C.MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Vapor, and every form of Water Bath; E lectricity in Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 
known curative value employed. 
It is an invaluable companion ay every School, 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 


| skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 


complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


* Unquestionably the best.”—Medical Press. 

“We can speak from pe <a experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils, 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 

valuable remedy in shin diseases, as well as ple asant 

for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactory soap, in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” Pied aland Surgical Re- 
forter, Phila. 

‘* For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Par Soap is the best we have ever 
used.”"—New England Medical Monthly. 

“I use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 


Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


25 cents per cake. 
All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
| Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
| all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the avt 
exchange, an illustrated fortnightly, established 1875, 
20 to 30 p.p.. with full size wor king outline design sup- 
plement in every number, and thirteen large colored 
platesa year. Beginning Novy. Sth this will include 
three beautiful colored studies, viz: An Autumn 
Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11 in.), an ex- 
quisite Fan Design (size 23%x11% in.) , of WW ild Roses, 
buds, leaves and stems, for silk vaintin : also can be 
adopted for dress front or wall banner, and a_ lovely 
suggesiion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleeping 
Cupids. In addition to these colored studies there will 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery, besides about 
too pages of designs and text, giving careful instruction 
in artistic house-furnishing, wainting. embroidery and 
all other kinds of art work, besides practical hints in 
the answers to questions. One year, $3.00; six months, 
$1.65. Sample Copy, with full page colored study 
(landscape, 11x13) sent for Twenty Cents. 
Mention Good HOUSEKE EPING. 
WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37& 39 West 22d St., N.Y. 


Every family should have a can of 
WG. BELL & 60S 


PURE suit 
in the house, and season their sok 
loped Oysters, Meat, Game, Fish and 
Poultry dressing with it. Sold every- 
where. Recommended by first-class 
Hotels throughout the country. 
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Goon HousEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


Re-published by Request. 
WHILE WE MAY. 
The hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about ; 
So many times; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips, 
That speaks to us. Pray if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 


Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 


We may pass by, for we may see 


Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but 


dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 
They are such dear familiar feet, that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 


Or tread upon some flower that we would take 


Upon our breast or bruise some reed 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Nor turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may, 

So many little faults we find, 

We see them! for not blind 

Is Love. We see them, but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by-and-by, 
They will not be 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less, 
Remembrances to bless, 

Days change so many things—yes, hours, 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night, 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient for we know 
There’s such a little way to go, 

New York Independent. 


FROM EVERLASTING TO EVER- 
LASTING. 
PSALM Ciii: 17. 
The mercy of the Lord, 

Was the subject of the singer, 
*Twas the theme he loved the best, 
He had known that mercy long. 

Could he measure or define it ? 

Oh! no mortal could describe it, 

But he sought to tell the wonder 
And the worth of it in song. 


As for man, his days are numbered, 
Like the grass that fills the meadow 
A little while he flourisheth, 

And then he fades away ; 
Like the early mists of morning, 
Like a short and soon told story, 
Like a swiftly flying arrow, 

Is his transient life day. 


But our God lives on forever, 
And His love is as enduring 
As—the poet found no words 

That could utter all he meant. 
For God’s mercy has no ending, 
And he found not its beginning, 
*Tis an aye, abiding mercy, 

And it never can be spent. 


So He wrote, “ From everlasting 

And again to everlasting.” 

Common words, but who can fathom 
The deep mystery they hold ? 

Ah! the mind gets tired of guessing, 


And eternity alone 
God’s great mercy can unfold. 


We may see it manifested 
In the moor and wood and river, 
In the golden glow of sunset, 

In the corn wealth of the land, 
In the homes of all the people, 


And the common joy and gladness, 
But no language can express it, 
And no heart can understand. 


Then let no one dare to measure 

Or restrict this boundless mercy, 

And let every heart take comfort, 
And the timid one’s be strong; 

No creature is forsaken, 

Each shares the Father’s mercy, 

And the lowliest and the weakest 
Should take up the psalmist’s song. 


—Marianne Farningham in London Christian 


World, 


Re-published by Request. 
HERRE I LOVE. 
AN OLD-STYLE MADRIGAL. 
I know a littel hande, 
’Tys ye softest yn ye lande— 
And I feele yts pressure blande 
Whyle I synge. 
Lylie-whyte, and restynge nowe 
Lyke a rose-leafe on my browe, 
As a dove mygte fanne my browe 
Wythe yts wing. 
Welle I prise (alle handes above) 
Thys deare Hande of Herre I Love! 
II. 
I know a littel foote— 
Very connyngelye ’tys putt 
In a dayntie lyttel boote, 
Where yt hydes : 
Lyke a shuttel yt ever flies 
Backe and forth before myne eyes, 
Wearynge musyque forre mine eyes, 
As yt glydes. 
Well I prise (alle feete above ) 
Thys dear foote of Herre I Love! 
III. 
I know a littele harte, 
Yt ys free from courtlie arte, 
And I owne yt (everie part) 
Forre aile tyme: 
Ever yt beates wythe musyque tone-— 
Ever an echoe of myne owne, 
Ever keepynge wyth myne owne 
Holie chyme. 
Well I prise (alle hartes above ) 
Thys deare harte of Herre I Love! 
—Augustine Duganne. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Hurrah! the house begins to smell 
Of everything thats nice,- 

Of puddings boiled and puddings baked, 
Of fruit and powdered spice. 

A merry clatter is kept up 
With chopping-knife and tray ; 

And everybody, great and small, 
Helps for Thanksgiving Day. 

By mother’s magic, pumpkins change 
To sweet and luscious pies : 

While cranberry tarts at her command, 
From nowhere seem to rise. 


And the dreams—thoughts cannot picture, 


From out the oven comes a whiff, 
So warm and fragrant too, 

It may be our mince turnovers— 
Oh dear, I wish I knew! 


— Youth's Companion. 


HOME-MADE PUMPKIN PIES. 
I’ve tried the best 
In East and West, 
I’ve lunched ’neath tropic sun, 
I’ve tested all 
The fruits that fall, 
And like them every one; 
But North or South 
No human mouth, 
I will the world apprise, 
tasted food 
One-half so good 
As our own pumpkin pies, 
Upon the vine, 
In rain and shine, 
Through fragrant day and night, 
The yellow globe 
In emerald robe 
Drinks up the summer light, 
Oh, golden sweet, 
The suns repeat 
To mold thy luscious size, 
That we may come 
And roll thee home, 
And make our pumpkin pies, 
Our lovely girls, 
With shining curls 
Put neatly in a cap, 
Cut slice on slice 
And peel it nice, 
And stew it to a pap; 
Then milk is had 
And eggs they add 
And sweeten as is wise 
While others haste 
To spice to taste, 
These home-made pumpkin pies. 
Oh pure and fair, 
This food so rare, 
Made up of all that’s best! 
No creature’s pain 
Goes to its gain 
But only nature’s zest; 
For summer days 
And autumn’s haze 
And smiles from beauty’s eyes 
Are in the dish, 
Mixed to our wish, 
That we call pumpkin pies. 
No wonder, then, 
That loyal men, 
From Florida to Maine, 
Their quarter eat, 
The same repeat, 
And pass their plate again ; 
That exiles fret 
With vain regret, 
And vex the air with sighs, 
When forced to stay 
In climes away 
From their own pumpkin pies. 
So to our boast 
I give a toast, 
Embroidered all in rhyme: 
May pumpkins round 
With us abound 
Through future autumn time! 
And may our girls, 
With shining curls 
And tender beaming eyes, 
All learn by heart 
The happy art 
Of making pumpkin pies. 
—Unidentified. 
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PUBLISHERS DESK. 


W. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
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$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. | 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


MAss. NOVEMBER 28, 1885. New CIry. 


» HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 
Evcry subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 


one 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. | 
In PROSPECT. 

The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification, and we shall give the 
contributions of scores of the very best writers of the present day 
on subjects pertinent to the character of our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
valuable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

the celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully at | 
an carly day. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- | 
lished entire in this volume. ‘These are,—1st. The Prize of $250 
for a Series of Six Papers on the subject of “ How to Eat, Drink 
an! Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded to “ Margaret 
Sidney ” (Mrs. D. Lothrop), of Boston, a leading magazine writer | 
of Household Literature. 

od. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed | 
Servant Girl Question, entitled ‘“ Mistress Work and Maid Work, | 
—\Vhich is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded 
to Mrs. E. J. Gurley, of Waco, Texas. 

3. The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “ Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” | 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J. 

*Fifty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catherine 
Owen, author of “Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer 
for both American and English journals, all of which have been 
tested by the author, will be published during the issuance of Vol- 
ume Two. 

Marion Harland will write of ** Visitor and Visited.” 

Che valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
* What to Eat.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
p.pers, interesting, practical and valuable. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “ How El- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 


rate addresses, and a copy of ‘*IcE CREAM AND CAKES,’ 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Linding. 


ik. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series ef “ Model Homes 


liouses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 

Our list of contributors now nunabers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household ” at heart. 


for Model Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling | 
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USEKEEPING ‘SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 


number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year: $1.50 for six 


months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 


will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 


[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.| 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


1.—“ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. ID. Power (Shirley 


Dare); 348 pages, I]luminated Cloth Binding. 


2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 


with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 


3-—“ TWENTY-SIX Hours A Day,”’ by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 


minated Cloth Linding. 


4-—* DoMEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, [lumin- 


ated Cloth Binding. 


5-—“ THE CorraGE KIrcHEN,”’ by Marion Harland; 276 pages, 


luminated Cloth Binding. 


6.—“* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 


M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 


7-—“ Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIEs,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 


of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 


First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COoKk- 


ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. ‘This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “Camp CooKEry” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9-—Goop HovusEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
* a handsome 


1o.—** Miss PARLOA’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 


COOKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 


11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Ilarland, 


546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 


12.—* THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 
13-—**‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 


| pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 


14.-—WoOMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MopEeRN Homes,” by Constance 
4 ) 


Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1¢40 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
17.—Twenty copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of “ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 


| ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


AN. 
| 
at 
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List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—‘* CATHERINE OWEN’s NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
>00ki y Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, | 
the art of cooking by Catherine " Treats af Cultuce ond Cosking, | umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the | 


with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 


19.—* CHOICE DIsHEs AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 


380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 


20.—*COMMON SENSE HOUSEKEEPING,” by Phillis Browne; Illus- 


trated, 256 pages, bound in Cloth. 


21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 


and hook, by “ Jenny June; 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 


dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 II|lustrations, 


Paper Cover. 


23.—** LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WoRK,” by “Jenny June;” 96 


pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Ilome, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cioth. 


25.—“* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 


Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 


27.—“ HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 


Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 
28.—*GOLDEN DEEDs,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 
29.—Any twoof the HEALTH AND LiBRARyY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;” 2,-‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;”’ 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-‘‘Common Mind Troubles; 5,—** In 
Case of Accident; ” How to Make the Best of Life.” 


30.—** A Boy’s WORKSHOP ”’; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


31.—* A YEAR’s CooKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound | 


in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


2.—“ HEALTH AND HOME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the | 
3 I p 
following six books, each containing about 1oo pages, bound in Cloth: | 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” ‘The Secret of a Good Memory,” 


“Sleep and Sleeplessness,”” “Common Mind ‘Troubles,’ 


**In Case of 
Accident,” “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List Iii. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible’ stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. ‘There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- | 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 


34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked, ‘Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


Instructions for | 


up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the patt: ; 


to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to covir i 


35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of , 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked.  \yj 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It j 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to 


hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and 


37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has fo, 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, sii 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worke: a 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 


being sent with it] with sev- 
eral small hooks on whic! 
to hang button hooks, keys 
or any other small article 
It is intended to hang up 
by ribbons which are also 
sent. 


39.— ““ KENSINGTON AND 
LUSTRE PAINTING,” “Ken 
SINGTON EMBROIDERY \ND 
THE COLORS OF FLOWEKs,” 
““NEW STITCHES FOR CR \7) 
PATCHWORK.” These tliree 
books will be sent as one 
premium. 


40.—Comprises a Dustct- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-}.g 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, aid 
stamped with suitable 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 
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Milkmaid Brand. 


CONDENSED 


Economical and convenient for all kitchen » 
1 babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box 3773. 


ILK. 


P. O. Box 3773. 


.NGLO-SWISS ax FOO D, 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK Co. 


86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 


PRODUCES brilliancy. 

Is HARMLESS in every respect. 
Sold eve 

name, ELE 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, dEWELRY, 


where, and sent pape on receipt of 15 cents in sta 
RO-SILICON, and ye 


REQUIRES least re 
19 YEARS in household use. 


Send address, mention this Magazine, and we ¢ will send yu TRIAL SAMPLE FR 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW vort. 


ALL METALS 
AND GLASS. 


MERICAN 


Manu facture 
& 


N. FRANKLIN 
LUSTRATED 
SIZES, 387060 INCHES. PRICES 3520 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH 


GOLDMANS, 


AND 


_ SPRINKLER. 


Dampens the Clothes so Even. 


THOUSAND 
AND ONE USES. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS, 


Practical and useful for Flowers, Clothes, Carpets, 
Shower Bath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, Dis- 
infecting and Deodorizin Rooms, and for Various 
Fine Sprinkling, throws Spray and better 
trom a Chinaman’s Mouth. 


y dipping in a basin of water ‘it fills instantly. The 


ball’ is finely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
of the hand. A child can use it. Handsomely fin- 
ished. Much appreciated by the better class. Sent b 
mail on receipt of 35 cents. Write for illustrate 
Pamphlet. Mention this magazine to 


M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
Pittsfield, Mass., U. 8S. A. 


THE NOVELTY 


(Pat. Dec. 27, 1881) 


etc., with ease and rapidity. Price onl 


price. Agents ae 
culars to E. RO 


Also manufacturers of Rug Patterns. 


Rug Machine 


Makes Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, | 


one dollar, single machine with fu | 
directions, sent by mail on receipt of | 
for cir- 

-atentees 
and Sole Manufacturers, Toledo Lock Box 184. 


| ors at ail Great 
| World's Exhi- 
| bitions for eigh 


| 
| 


— 


FOOD. 


| INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 

perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


| Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: » PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 


Stringing. Do 
not require one- 
quarter as 
much tuning as 


teen years. One 
hundred styles, 
#22. to $900. 
For Cash, Easy 
Payments or 
Rented. Cata- of tone 
logues free. and ¢ Jurability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


154 Tremont St., Boston, 46 E.14tt St, (Union £q), N. Y. 
14 9 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pianos on the 
prevailing 
“wrest-pin” 
system. Re- 
for 


FOY’S 
CORSET 


Skirt Supporter, 


an bi the most 


FLORENCE 


SILK MITTENS. 


This en 
Yaa style of these goods. 


well-made from genuine 


pair in a box, bearing the 
*“* FLORENCE ” on one end. 


throughout with silk. 


more durable an 


the best of gloves. 


Sold by all 


edition) contains over one hundre 


full instructions for this mitten. 


of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


ving shows the /atest | 
It is pub- 
lished as a protection for those la- 
dies who wish to obtain mittens 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK. 


Whatever the design, all real 
Florence Silk Mittens are sold one 
brand 


The pattern showr here is 
lined in the wrist and back 


They are perfect fitting, and 
in cold climates are far more 
comfortable than are 

quite as 
elegant and fashionable as 


Wig Enterprising Dealers. 


Our “latest book on knitting (188 | 


valuable illustrated rules, including | 


| 


| 
Mailed to any address on receipt | 


LEGANT FIT- 
TING CORSET 


PORTER and is one 
of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30 
POY, HARMON & CHADWICK, Iicw Laven, Conn. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


SENSE 


enjoying good health, she will then be 
sure to wear them, 
FITS ALL AG ES—Infants to Adults, 
t?~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
sure your corset is stamped 
“GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
nd for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manufact 


81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


“ woob's 
Selected Spices” 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical 


THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


TRADE MARK 
On ev'ry p’ k’g. 
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FACIAL DEVELOPMENT, 

Will mail you rules to develop mus 
cles cf cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy ; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop A! muscle 
of the ee and body —all for 50 cts. 
Prof. »L.Dowd, Home School for 
*hysicai Culture, 16 "rE. 14th St.. N. Y. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


test of ears, 
and is | 
we taste it to 

sure the prepara- 
tion is properly 


counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
guished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut 
ton (a patient :)—** as you ladies will use them, I recom- | 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months, — ng it every day. Also. Poudre —— re- 


moves su mous injury to the skin. 
MME. Mt. B. e Prop., 48 Bond 


For EA, ur all druggists and fancy goods 


dealers throughout the U anadas and Europe. 


Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for | 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY. 
OR THE TAMILY 

tHE FACTOR 
THE\WVORKSHOP 


ETERINARIAN 


PROPRIETORS: 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phila. 


For Sale by Druggists rr General Merchandise Dealers. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


most appropriate 
acceptable present 
for any little one is a 
year’s subscription to 
J . this brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day without 
a peer in the world. 
Specimen copy free. 
For sale by Newsdealers 
be Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Singie Copies, {5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 

os 2 Removes Tan, 
we -gS* Rash and Skin Diseases, | 
w= and every blem- 
x: 5 ish on beauty,and 
D3 defies detection. 
a It has stood the | 


made. Accept no | 


Send $1, $2, $3 or on for a lial 
| retail box of the best 
candies in Aunion put up in elegant 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Address, 
| F. GUNTHER, 
| Confectioner, 


AGO. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
| which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. Alli good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each packa ze. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number | 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 
E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


APANESE} 
SOAP. 


| 


STRICTLY PUR 
| all urposes, t 
| yel ow, stick or green t 


Best in the world for 
ath or Toilet. Will not 
1e clothes like many soa 


| made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- | 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or | 
Send us seven | 


—_— chap d or sore hands. 
Wrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


The names and address 
of LADIES and GENTLE- 
®MEN looking for profit- 


able pleasant work. Must belong to 
the better class. RESPONSIBLE HOUSE. 
To such a liberal offer will be made to 
obtain constant employment. 
Address, 
PAUL E. TABEL MFG. CO., Chicago. 


TWO FULL SETS 
OF ORGAN REEDS. A 
Witha Concert Organette in your parlor 
you can give dancing parties, and it is 
equally appropriate for sacred music. 


Concert Organette! 


THE CHEAPEST 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 


This is universally owned to 
the most com tote. per 


o 

any other instrument of 

its description. It has 

also the unusualand most 

> waluable quulity ti.at 
IT CAN BE CHANGED 

from high to 


w hey and back 
The Concert Organette Is fast 


at pleasnre. 
its the ter of our mostro 
t possessing the able advantage over 


GAN BE PLAYED BY ANYONE 


even iftotally icnorant of a single note ofmus 


ane Com meert Orcanette, has two stops with two sets of the finest and strongest Organ Reeds. 281n 
mber. It rivals 00 Cabinet Organ in the power tahnese and sweet melodiousness of its tones al! 4—s the registcr 


only $12.00 eac 
shortest time possible, we make 


h. We neve made up our mind to enormously increase our sales, and to doitin the 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER Only Seven Dollars 


ar PERSON WHO WILL 


B.ist 2886, So Take Advantace of 


instrument perfect. . if Three Pollars i 


ance, Four Dollarscan be pai 


World MTS, Co, 12% Nassau Street, New York 


A a ~ invitation extended to all the Good Hoise- 
keepers to critically examine and use our 


Labor Saving Kitchen Utensils, 


Recommended and Fee ng without stint by the 
Physicians, Press and Public all over the world. 


Every modern kitchen NEEDS THEM. 
THE FAMED 


“ODORLESS” 


HOLLOW WARE, 


With safety attachments, pre- 
cluding all possibility of burns, 
scalds, etc., and entirely doing ©. 
away with rags 
Not a i, of smell in 
the house, no matter what 
you cook—onions, cabbage or krout. No overflow on 
the stove! 


THE HUNTER SIFTER COOK BOOK, 


285 pages, very fine cloth binding, and illuminated 
cover. $1.00 by mail. 


CYCLONE EGG BEATERS, UNEQUALED. 


HUNTER’S SIFTER, 


Known to every woman 
on earth as her best friend. 


Send for illustrated  cata- 
logue to 


The Hunter Sifter 


MFG. CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


0 to 40 East 5th Street, 


D 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It is prepared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest end best; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


Wrinkles, Pimples, Moles, Black- 
heads, Pittines, Superfluous Hair, 
and all blemishes permanently remoy- 
ed. (omplexions beautified. The form 
developed. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Hair and Brows colored and restored. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in putting up, 
we claim superior to any similar kind that has been 
placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, pertect 
and up to standard. 


Send for Special Price List giving details, et: 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each slieet 
and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

The paper is put up by the ream in \¥-ream boxes, 
and %-M. envelopes to match. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
allowing the finest steel pen to be used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 

SoM en is put up by the ream in %-ream boxes 
with" ¥-M. envelopes to match. 

Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to matc!) in 
each box. ‘Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER GO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Orricer, 62 DUANE Sr. 
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D. LOTHROP & COMPANY'S CHOICE NEW BOOKS, 1885-86. 


1). Lothrop & Company present a remarkably attractive list of 


new publications possessing genuine value from every point of | 
view. as will be evident from the following notes. The literature | 


offered which includes history, biography, general literature, ro- 
mance, poetry and various scientific works, presents a sufficiently 
wide range to meet the needs of all classes of readers. 

-\ Family Flight Around Home and A Family Flight Through 
Mexico” are the two latest volumes of the Family Flight series, 


by Edward Everett and Susan Hale, and deal largely with the pictur- 


esque side of history, as well as of life and scenery in the countries 
treated. Illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50. 
~foys and Girls Annual, 1885.” Contains original stories ex- 


pressly prepared by the best of living authors who are favorites | . 
| of the Poets.” Large quarto, bound in the same style as the 
| “Heroines of the Poets,” $8.00; leather binding, $10.00. The same 


with the young folks. Extra cloth, gilt, $3.00. 
“\Ve Young Folks.” All young people will be attracted by this 
book with its stories of hunting and fishing, of life in the “ good old 


times,” of famous men and women, etc. Lithograph covers, $1.50. | 
“The Pansy, 1885.” is distinguished among annuals, as formerly, | 


by articles which commend it especially to Christian homes. It 


abounds in delightful stories, interesting descriptions of famous | 


men and places and the brightest of pictures. Lithograph covers, 
$1.25: cloth, $1.75; cloth gilt, $2. 


“Some Boys and Girls.” Edited by Pansy. These are stories | 
of good times—the delightful experiences of genuine merry-hearted | 
boys and girls in this and other lands, with much that is entertain- | 


ing in biography and history. Lithograph covers, $1.25. 


“ Storyland.” A land which all little people will delight to visit. | 
Its stories are illustrated by beautiful pictures and appear in hand- | 
| alligator, $1.50; silk plush, $5.00. 


some type. Lithograph covers, $1.25. 


“Chautauqua Young Folks Annual, 1885.” This annual has been 
styled “a young folks cyclopedia.” The present volume exceeds | 
| quotations for each day in the year. Elegant cloth 16mo, $1.00, 


in richness all of its predecessors, new editions of each of which 


have been made to meet the demand for them. Lithograph covers, | 


$1.00; cloth, $1.50 
“Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Stories of Famous Authors.” Fa- 
vorite stories by such authors as Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Ella 


others. Elegant cloth binding, $3.00. 


“\ide-Awake Volume T.” Contains besides other notable fea- | 
tures Charles Egbert Craddock’s brilliant Tennessee story “ Down | 
| atomizer and sprinkler that has many important uses. By means of 


the Kavine,” a stirring historical serial, “In Leisler’s Time,” by 
Elbridge S. Brooks, and Mrs. Champney’s, “ Bubbling Teapot,” 
with stories, poems and papers, by Mrs. A. T. D. Whitney, Edwin 
Arnold, Margaret Sidney, Susan Coolidge, Edward Abbott, Rose 


Terry Cooke, etc. A frontispiece in eighteen colors. “A Merry | 


Christmas to You,” is reproduced by L. Prang & Company in their 
choicest style, from drawings by L. H. Lungren. Quarto, 400 pages, 
boards, $1.75; cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


“The Golden West ” as seen by the Ridgway Club, by Margaret | 


Sidney. The fascinating record of a journey embodying material 
collected in personal travels by the author, and admirably adapted 
not ouly to the instruction of the young, but of older readers. It 


cover, $1.75 ; cloth, $2.25. 


“Little Folks’ Art Book.” Such artists as Bodfish, Sweeny, ue 2 oP a 
| minutes a housekeeper can purify a cluse room or disinfect air tainted by 


Barnes, and Francis, have furnished outline drawings calculated 


to entice the little ones into attempts at copying, and thus lead | 


them to a taste for art. 


and landscapes representative of the Zodiac signs, drawn by Jessie 
McDermott, and effectively printed in brown. A pretty legend or 
story, by Margaret Johnson, accompanies each picture. Quarto 
lithograph cover, 75 cents; cloth, tinted edges, $1.00. 


“No Questions Asked.” In this volume we have a characteristic | 


comedy by Charles R. Talbot, (“ More than they bargained for,”) 


with two sparkling stories for children in the style of Howell's | 


“The Elevator.” 
“Baby Barefoot.” By Mary Harris McQueen. The life and 


entures of a wonderful and lovable baby (as all babies are,) in | nitely extended, as the uses of the atomizer are unlimited. It costs but 


| 35 cents, and the rubber ball, the only part of it which can ever wear out, 
| can be replaced for ro cents. It is finding a ready sale and is proving 
pen and ink character drawings by Hassam. A book of wonder | 


cluding its journey to Florida. Quarto, boards, 75 cents. 
“Tn No-Man’s Land,” by Elbridge S. Brooks. With seventy-five 


stories worthy of comparison with ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
calculated to fascinate all young people. Quarto, boards, 75 cents. 

“In The King’s Garden and Other Poems,” by James Berry 
Bensel, one of the most pleasing and creditable of recent poetical 
volumes, introduces to the public a young New England poet, 
whose stray verses, appearing from time to time, have attracted un- 


| wonted attention by their delicacy of imagery, poetic insight, and 
| purity of sentiment. Sold only by subscription. Price, $1.00. 


“Wonderful Christmases of Old.” Edition de Luxe, presents 
the story as told by Hezekiah Butterworth, of ten of the famous 
events which have occurred on Christmas day, from the time of the 
catacombs in Rome to that of the “ Mayflower.” Lach story is 


| illustrated by dramatic pictures drawn by F. H. Lungren, and 


printed on india paper in tints, no two colors alike, as in “ Heroines 


book, popular edition, small quarto with illustrations printed from 
the finest wood engravings, bound in unique antique fashion, gilt 
edges, $2.00; satin, $4.00. 

“The Stabat Mater.” With historical and critical notes by 
Franklin Johnson, contains with photogravure illustrations from 
the old masters, the famous Latin hymns Stabat Mater Specioso, 
and Stabat Mater Doloroso, with English translations. 8vo. cloth, 
gilt edges, $3.00; morocco, $6.00. 

“The Old Arm Chair.” This old heart song, long enshrined in 
popular favor, in the beautiful setting here given, will commend it- 
self anew to popular favor. The illustrations are admirable, es- 
pecially the frontispiece, by Miss L. B. Humprey. Small quarto, 
style of “Old Oaken Bucket,” handsomely bound in cloth, $1.50; 


“Helps by the Way.” Compiled by S. W. W. and M. S. H. 
with an introduction by Rev. Phillip Brooks, D. D., contains triple 


gilt edges, $1.25. 
“But Half a Heart.” Seventh volume of the famous V. I. F. 
series. By Marie Oliver. 12mo, $1.25. A new volume by a charm- 


| ing writer whose vigor and originality are winning for her a high 
Farman, C. R. Talbot, Julia A. Eastman, Mrs. Hallowell, and | 


Mr. M. Goldman of Pittsfield, Mass., has placed on the market an 


short iron handles, a rubber ball, one side of which is filled with fine per- 


| forations, is pressed against a wooden projection, so as to eject an even 


and fine spray after the ball has been filled with water. A single immer- 
sion of the ball in a basin of water refills it instantly and the sprinkling 
can be continued with scarcely any effort. The value of the spray ejected 


| consists in its force and evenness, as well as the operator’s ability to reg- 
| ulate the amount of liquid thrown by the pressure of the hand. The 


most important use it has been put to is for the purpose of sprinkling 
clothes for ironing. With the greatest ease a large washing may be 


| moistened so evenly and thoroughly that the housekeeper can commence 
| ironing as soon as the last piece is finished without putting the clothes to 
| become evenly dampened as is necessary when the work is done by hand. 
presents authentic information as to the people, natural scenery | 
and customs of our newer States and Territories. Lithograph | 
| for disinfecting a room by ejecting a spray of fluid so fine as not to injure 


No less important is its use in disinfecting rooms. Physicians and sani- 
tarians have long been at a loss to devise a practical atomizer suitable 


the furniture and yet in sufficient quantity to cleanse the air. Ina few 


sickness or disease. For sprinkling plants in the house it is unequalled 
as the operation can be successfully performed without injury to sur- 


| rounding objects. For destroying insects on house plants it is equally 
‘he Procession of the Zodiac.” Here are twelve ideal figures | useful, as it can be placed under the leaves and the insect exterminator 


| thrown upward. With a little ammonia, the sprinkler can be used to 


moisten carpets and floors before sweeping, settling the dust without 
wetting them as much as by other methods. ‘Tailors can use it success- 
fully in sponging and cleaning clothes ; cigar-makers will find it the best 
atomizer for dampening tobacco. Tobacco growers are recommended to 
try it as a worm destroyer, as by it a spray can readily be thrown up in 
the air, lodging under the leaves. Mothers and nurses have found the 
article useful] in giving the baby a shower bath, and perfume may be 
used in it on the person and clothing, thus getting the best results from 
the least expenditure of the liquid. This enumeration might be indefi- 


entirely satisfactory. 
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CRANULA | 


n Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
on *onequale d for children and invalids, A delicious 
diet, Unsurpassed for constipation and oy 
Sold by Grocers, Box by men 48e, lome 
Granula Co., DaNsvILLE, N. Y., Manufact urers, 


DO YOUR OWN 
For Embroidery. 25 Per- 
forated Parchment Pat- 
terns, Powder, Pad, and 


Full Instructions, for 50 cents. Price-List Free. 


W.N. SWETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. | 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
Grate. 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San pate | 
nio, ‘Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & GO., Pittshurgh, Pa. 
DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
and 


on 
Scarlet ‘and white all- { 


EQUIPOISE. 


wool. Heavy and light 
merino. Samples of 
material sent on appli- 
ation. Union Under- 


noise, Emancipation 
j ress Reform an 
& Comfort Waists. Cord- 


i Ob- 
stetric Pandages, Shoulder Stock- 
Price $2.25. ing Supporters, ea, Should Napkins, 
etc. NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. - 


6 EAST 14 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE FT. WAYNE 
Improved Western Washer. 


PRICES :—No. 1, for F ‘amily of 6, $8.00 
No. 2, for Large Family, 9.00 
No. 3, for Hotel and Laundry, 10.00 


WAS) 


MAN FO CO. 
INO 


Do not fail to try one of these most valuable of 
Household articles. ‘60,000 families now confirm the 
merits of this machine. You will not do without it at 
any reasonable er after you have learned its good 
qualities. With the 


WESTERN WASHER, 


You are not queda to stand over a hot stove to do 

a washing. It is far superior to all other machines 

made for the purpose, and is warranted to please. 
Agents wanted. Address 


HORTON MFG. CO., Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A 


Goop HouskKEEPING. 


SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather, Makes ladies’ 
shoes new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers ever yw) 
commend it. Is economicn!, Ti, 
no other. Beware of imitat ons, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


> Greatly improved. 
Price reduced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- | 
rability. ‘All sizes for both 
sexes. Stooped shoulders 
and a contracted chest 
avoided by wearing 
PRATT’S PAT. BRACE. 
Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
, the chest, under the arms. 
Clev eland, ©.) Shoulder Brace Co. 
(For sale by all dealers. Ask for it. | 


MRS. McELRATH'S 


Preserved Fruits, Fru 

Canned Fruits, Jellies 
Pickles and Mince 
Glass. _ Orders from |i 

solicited. Circulars wit!) ref 
ences and prices sent on ap 
cation. Address ‘ 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELK ATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brookly 


A Splendid Christmas Gift! 


‘(Ladies Do Your Own stamping! 
With our New ONE DOLLAR Outfit 


You can SAVE MONEY by doing your own Stamping 
You can MAKE MONEY by doing it for others, | 
Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 


in 
terns! total $3.50) Teaches also How to Stamp Plush 


26 Initials, size 1% in., f 75 Felt, &c. Teaches the Kene- 


‘bands, Handkerchiefs, &¢ 
Hllustrated Book of instrue- ington, Plush Ribbon 
2 Felt Stamping Pad, imp, pat. &e. Tho contained 


Box best Sta ping Powder, ¢45)thisoutitaro all useful and desir, 
§ Felt Tidy, with design stamped able forstamping Hatbands, |.am 
all ready to work, with 4 knots of silk TWble-Mats. Tidies, D»vlies 
rowel Racks Lambrequins, S plas. 
Retall Value. hers, etc. 


1 vine of Roses, 2% in. wide Ising!* Rose and Bud. ¢x2 in, 
tlittle Girl, hich 1 bunch of Pansies, 4x5 in. 

1 Kitten, 3% in. high 1 bunch of Roses & Buds, 3x5in. 
1little Butterfly lsprig of Golden Kod, ¢ in. high 
1little Bi Sprig of Daisies, 4in, hich | 
1 Bird, 4x5 inch 1 pris of Smilax, 5in, high 
ldesign Tyo Owison ngle Buttercup. 2x2 in. 
1Starand 1s g of Asters, 2x 


in. 
gesten Face 1 sprig of Barberries, 3in_ high 
uins, |1 vine of Poin es. 
of Violets, for Lambrea " \Snow-flake designs for Crazy Patchwork | 
ls ripofScallo op. Inc wide sBlank« 
l vine with Sca ati we wide 


c,6 Inches hig 


his 


x2in. 1 wide 
1 i -me-nots 5x6in. |Desi cr for Tidy in outlin 
bouquet of sies and Forget ts oy and Girl skating, 


ith the Outfit You Can Learn the Art of the Kensington Embroidery. *'': : 


Perfora id Sta amping, one do your own stamping. ron — adorn your house with hundreds of ot a 


n Embroid nd Sta mping 
mbroidery. You can teach hs... rto Ke ene ates pnd 
sent in a box for 
Get three of your friends to send with you and get your own 


NLY 
ian Go. 122 Nassau Sirect, New Vik 
It is seldom that we have an opportunity to direct attention to «ny- 
thing so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping Ouijit. 
While the price is almost ridiculously low for the entire outfit, the nwm- 
ber, excellence and variety of the articles furnished almost exceeds belief 
Even for a family to doits own stamping the outfit would be of great 
service ; but when it is realized, that by means of the instruction, sam- 
ples and materials that are included as “ Outfits,” any lady can easily 
become a proficient in making choice Kensington Lace of most cleyant 
and graceful patterns, and become skilled in executing every description 
of perforated stamping and thus makea nice addition to her incomé 
inavery easyand pleasant way,it would seem that scarcely anjone 
would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an opportunity. These 
stamping outfits are particularly appropriate for holiday presents 
and,in our opinion, well worthy of attentive considertion. 
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How WOM 
By Mercy Gr 
cloth, so cents. 


A YEAR’S 
Giving Dishe 
for Every Day 
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cloth, $2.00. 
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OOKS for the HOUSEHOLD 


Selected From CASSELL & COMPANY’S Catalogue. 


NG 
(CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW COOK BOOK WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. = 
| 
\ popular treatise on the Art of Cooking. By) book for Mothers and Daughters. By Phillis | 
Catherine Owen. Part I.—Culture and Cooking, or | Browne, author of “* A Year’s Cookery,” etc. Crown, | (> 29 5 Z 
\rt in the Kitchen. Part 1l.—Practical Receipts. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. | 
vmo., cloth, extra, $1.00. ‘* All the mothers and daughters in the country will | nw = 2° 
Fruje “The book should be in every household.”—Zoston | do well to read this really valuable book.” —Pi/adel- ZA 
Traveler. phia Chronicle-Herald. | 5 
leat, | This work is divided into three parts: Work for | & 
Duty, for and Work for Necessity. 
refer ’ ' }pon these topics the author writes with good sense 
apy CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL COST. and offers a good many valuable hints. ‘The style is » whi s chi y any 
PI 1S | By which any child or person can play any of the pop- 
By A. G. Payne, author of “Common Sense Cook- 800d and the matter valuable, and will be found useful | yjar airs furnished, at sight, without study, previous 
RATE ery, ¢ With illustrations. Bound in flexiblecloth, sand one oe our girls who are willing to take good | practice or even musical talent, is one of the most won- 
; new an elegant design, colored edges, 380 pp., $1.25. @#@VIce. — altimore Gazette. | derful as well as one of the most useful inventions of 
“An admirable little cook-book, not overlooking | the 4 pol 
years : ay any populz es 
— THE HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. on the Organ or Meloceon within one hour after 
ronicle. | receiving the music and instructions, provided the 
we have seen.” —Daily Chronicle Plates, and pro- | child knows the A B C’s and can count from 1 to 100 
— ‘3 lustrated. Complete in four vols., cloth gilt, correctly. Soper’s Guide is not for accomplished mu- 
SAER, 94-90 | sicians, but for the millions who know nothing about 


from the work.”—A/anchester Guardian. 


By .\. G. Payne. Feap. 8vo., 
236 pp.. cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. HANDBOOK OF NURSING FOR THE | te 
HOME AND THE HOSPITAL. | th 


KELPING. By Phillis Browne. With Ilustra- Terms. 
tions. Feap. 256 pp., cloth, gilt edges, 1.25. pp., cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH. | 


COMMON SENSE PAPERS ON COOKING. . “ Thousands of bits of information may be gleaned | music or who have never played a tune. Our self-ex- 
4 | planatory sheets of music are triumphs of musical sim- 


plicity, brevity and certainty, and create a living in- 


COMMON SENSE PAPERS ON HOUSE- With a Glossary of the most common Medical | teacher ina month. The guides are sold in handsome 


By Catherine J. Wood. Crown 16mo, 280 | folio sets, with 20 pieces of popular music for $1.00. 
| Just think of it! You would pay more than that 


amount for a single lesson. The set complete will be 
mailed free on receipt of price. 


HEARNE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


Do you wish to LEARN to PLAY 


E PIANO AND ORGAN ? 


rest for music with the delighted thousands who use 
em. They teach any person to play at sight, while 
e eye follows the illustrations. It will teach you 
ore music in one day than you can learn from a 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING. A Systematic Treatise for the Professional and | 


age General Reader upon the Science and Preservation of 
By Mercy Grogan. 128 pp., dble. Feap. 8vo., linen Health. By many Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. | 
cloth, so cents. Edited by Malcolm Morris. _In one large octavo vol- 


Index, etc. xtra cloth, $5.00. | al 
A YEAR’S COOKERY. “ A more valuable work than ‘ The Book of Health’ | 4 


for Every Day in the Year, with Practical Instructions | heen published. The book is by far the most complete 
for their Preparation. By Phillis Browne, 444 pp., | ofits kind that we have ever seen.””--London Standard. 


ume of ogg Aan pages, with illustrations, complete | all the he ps of mo 


for those who would exercise a reasonable care of their | Paper, but an illustrated magazine for mothers, solidly 


Giving Dishes for Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner | health without becoming valetudinarians, has never | Packed with useful information relative to the thousand 
| cares and duties of nursery life. Any sample copy :s 


| its own best prospectus. ‘It will pay you to send 15 
| cents for one, or $1.50 fora year. Agents wanted. 


OUR BABY ts entitled to the best by iuging ° 

ern times. ‘The best place to learn 
1 about these helps is in the modern journal Bai \ - 
oop. This is not a child’s pieture book or story 


BABY HOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


2 cloth, $2.00. “The most important work on health that has yet 
been issued from the press.’’"—Dai/y Chronicle. 
igh 
DO DICTIONARY 
| THE DOMESTIC DIC CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. 
| Uniform with “ Dictionary of Cookery.”” Furnish- 
igh! ing intormation on several thousand relating Volumes I and Il. A Comprehensive Practical | 
% to the wants and requirements of every-day life. 1280 Flowers, Fruits 
*hea $25 anc egetables. ustrated throughout. 384 pp.. | 
pp., roval 8vo. Cheap Edition. $3.50. with Colored Frontispiece. Royal cloth. Per 
volume, $2.00. 
*Cassell’s Popular Gardening ’ contains something | 
| DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. for everybody.” —Gardner’s Chronicle. 
ch| With numerous Engravings and full-page Colored | ‘* Magnificently illustrated, and an exceedingly help- | 
a Plate-. containing about 9,000 Receipts. 1,178 pages, | ful work to all interested in gardening.”—Zdindurgh | 


royal Svo., half roxburgh. $3.59. Daily Review. 


fine Art Works, Juvenile and Holiday Books, 
N OW Ready. which will be sent free to any address j ent Free. 


on application. 


“FLORENCE” 


LAMP STOVE. 
PRICE, $1.50 

Weight 434 Ibs. No glass tobreak. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be found to gen- 
erate a fire ina range. Sent to any 
address in the U. express paid, 
Oh receipt Of $1.50. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1982. 


WHEAT! 


y Wm ite FLORENCE 
it. ’ ’ HEATING STOVE 
NEAT A ROOM? 
n- 739 and 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. | CERTAINLY, 
ef | th ds have done so. 
PRODIGIOUS POPULARITY OF THE | Send for cireulars, ete. to 
aut FLORENCE MACHINE CO., 
AT NT ER F RAT ED E 5 77 Bible House, NEw YorK, Oct. 23, 1885 
y ee FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 
Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the **Flor- 
it SURE TO DELIGHT THE PURCHASER ence’ Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
. out one. My wife would not part with hers for $5.00 
n For Family and Bakers’ Use. No More Soggy Under Crust. No I would it for 55-00 ma for 
it saves so much me in morning. wi save 
Greasing of Pans. Entire surface perforated with little holes. mere than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. lam 
é = sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. os i 
Don’t fail to try one of these plates if you want a pie that will have a fine, dry, vous tay, J. & JEWETT. 
e brown undercrust when done, and a crust that will not stick to the plate. Remem- Nat. SArLor’s Home, Quincy, Mass. 
ber, the plate requires 20 greasing. It is a little gem of a baker, and you will use have the Florence 
no other after trying it. Ask your dealer for it. On receipt of 10 cent il] | Oil Stoves at the “Home’’ for several years for cook- 
7 Ss sample p P ge prepaid. or Sale by The cost , omy a — of = Lg a fire for the 
NAT same work. nave also used three No. 3. Heating 
TEE TRO = STAMPING ORES, Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40 x 40 feet, 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect 


TROY, W. 


success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt, 
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Common Sense in the Nursery. 


A new Common Sense Book, by Marion Harland. 1 Vol. 12mo, Linen Binding, 


1.00. 

The papers which make up the first half of ‘‘ Common Sense in the Nursery” 
are not medical theses, but familiar talks and suggestions such as mothers will 
appreciate. Ata glance they will be seen to be as are the 
recipes and miscellany which follow. The purpose of this little work is to fill 
the place in the nursery which the other volumes of the Common Sense series 
have been permitted to occupy in their appropriate departments of the household. 
The author states, for the comfort of those whose quiet of mind is assured only 
upon authority, that so many of these chapters as are here reprinted have passed 
the scrutiny of competent medical authority, and have been endorsed ‘*Ap- 
proved.” CONTENTS: 

Familiar Talks with Mothers : Mrs. Gamp in the Nursery ; Baby’s Bath ; When, 
yhere and How Baby should Sleep; Baby’s Day-nap: Baby’s Nurse; 

Baby at Home in Winter ; Baby Abroad in Winter ; The Precocious rg 

Photographing the Baby: The Baby that Must go to the Country; The 

Baby that Must Stay in Town; A Sabbath-twilight Talk with ‘‘ Mamma.”’ 
Nursery Cookery: How do you Feed Him? Artificial Foods ; When to Feed 

Him; Nursery Desserts; A Menu for Bigger Babies. 

Clothing. Mother’s Half Minutes. A Hint aa Christmas. 


Eve’s Daughters; 


Or, COMMON SENSE FOR MAID, WIFE AND MOTHER. 
By Marion Harland, Author of **Common Sense in the Household,” Etc., Etc. 
1 Vol., 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.75. 

Opinions as to the Merits of this Work.—*1 am glad to see that your 
counsel to your sex is marked by discretion and Peel on knowledge of the 
complex elements of the problem you have to deal with. It is needed, and will 
be useful, especially as coming from a WOMAN who knows what she is talking 
about.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D. 


The Cottage Kitchen. 


One Volume, 12mo, $1.00. 

A Practical Cookery Book for people of slender means, onpecey for young 
people beginning housekeeping. Its aim is to advise young housekeepers how 
to serve wholneene and palatable fare tastefully, at the lowest cost compatible 
with American prices current and the demands of healthful bodies. 


Common Sense in the Household. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. 
New Edition, 1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. Kitchen Edition, in Oil-Cloth Covers, 
at same price. 
very best, the most sensible, the most practical, the most honest 
book on this matter of getting up good dinners, and living in a decent, Christian 
way, that has yet found its way in our household.” 


With the new edition of ‘COMMON SENSE,” the Publishers issue, in uni- 
form style : 


The Dinner Year Book. 


One Volume, 12mo, 720 pp., Cloth, or “ Kitchen Edition,” $1.75. 

This book is not valuable merely as a directory for dinners appropriate to 
various seasons. It contains the largest number of recipes for soups, fish, meat, 
vegetables, entrees of all descriptions, and desserts, ever offered to the American 
oublic. The material for this work has been collected with great care, both at 
home and abroad, representing the diligent labor of many months. 


Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea. 


One Volume, 12mo, Cloth, or “‘ Kitchen Edition,” $1.75. 


Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. 


By Constance Cary Harrison. One Volume, 8vo, richly bound in Illuminated 
Cloth, with numerous Illustrations, and Five Colored Plates. $2.00. 
“ Full of suggestions, descriptions and illustrations, of the kind that fasci- 
nate all those whose chief joy is in making home beautiful and happy.”—JW. Y. 
Observer. 


Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities. 
REMNANTS, AND TWO HUNDRED WAYS OF USING THEM. 
By Susan Anna Brown, Author of ‘‘ The Book of Forty Puddings.” 1 Vol., 
$1.00. 

This little volume, which in the range of cook-book literature, occupies a 
new and unoccupied field, aims to combat the spirit of wastefulness that is the 
besetting sin of American housekeeping. Miss Brown provides a multitude 
of recipes for transforming remnants into savory and nutritious A/ats, side 
dishes, extrees, etc. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Book of Forty Puddings. 


By Susan Anna Brown. With attractive and appropriate Binding. 5. cen, 
“Just calculated to delight the heart of woman when domestic. |ly j 
clined.” —/uliet Corson. 
‘“* The recipes are excellent—the fancy is a charming one and wel! 
out.”—Marion Harland. 


alr 


Ice Cream and Cakes. 


A Collection of Standard, Fresh and Original Recipes, for Househ: | q 
Commercial use. By an American, 1 Vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
The book, asa whole, contains a far greater number of original anc cl 
recipes for ice cream and cakes than any other in existence. It will be fow 
indispensable wherever choice and dainty cookery is appreciated. 


The House Beautiful. 


By Clarence Cook. With over One Hundred Illustrations from Crigiyg 
Drawings. A New Edition. Price Reduced from $7.50 to $4.00. One \ 
small gto, superbly printed. 

* The air of elegance and taste which first breathes upon us from th: c 
and comes as with a spicy aroma from the title-page, pervades every fea‘ur 
the book—paper and type, text and illustration—from beginning to end.” —Vn 
York Tribune. 


Bric-a-Brac Stories. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. — Illustrated by Walter Crane. 1 Vol., r2mo. $2.2 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has the art of the teller of fairy tales in perf: ctior 
and she has filled this book with the most charming and absorbing stories 
that kind to which children listen eagerly through the longest evenings. M 
Walter Crane has drawn for the stories twenty-four pictures in his best m.inne 
and thousands of readers, who received so much pleasure from his edition ¢ 
the Grimm Fairy Tales, will be glad to hear that the new book is illustrated 
the same quaint and beautiful manner by this favorite artist, who has als: mad 
for it an especially bright and ingenious cover. 


Children’s Stories in American History. 


Illustrated. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

A book which is likely to gain a great popularity for the peculiar ch rm oi 
its author’s way of story-telling. The spirit and romance with which the s‘orie 
from those of Columbus and Balboa and Ponce de Leon and De Soto diwnt 
those of the old French War and the Revolution, are presented to the fancy of 
a child, remind one of nothing so much as of Hawthorne’s treatment of the : 
myths in the **‘ Wonder-book”’ and “ Tanglewood Tales.” They are admirable 
<?e~ and, above all, unhackneyed illustrations of the stories drawn |)y Mr. 

. S. Davis. 


Winter Fun. 


By W. O. Stoddard. 1 Vol., r2mo, $1.00. 

The thousands of young readers who have been interested in “ Dal) Kin- 
zer,”’ ** The Saltillo Boys,’’ “ The Quartette,” and ‘* Among the Lakes” wil 
welcome this book by Mr. Stoddard, describing the fun of a jolly set «f city 
boys met with in a winter’s visit in the country. 


Marvels of Animal Life. 


By C. F. Holder. Illustrated. 1 Vol., 12mo, $2.00. 

One of the most curious and entertaining books ever written in the \-ld of 
natural history—a book as far out of the ordinary course of “* popular scivice' 
as the matters it describes are out of the common routine ofa naturalist’s -‘udy 
Mr. Holder’s descriptions and the 1llustrations make one of the most entertain- 
ing volumes possible. 


The Book Buyer. 


A Monthly Summary of American and Foreign Literature. Annual Sub- 
scription, Firry CENTs. 

The November Number Contains: Portrait of George W. Cable, Rea tings 
from New Books, London Notes, Authors at Work—Sketches of Mr. Cable 
and Mr. Stoddard, News and Notes, Editorial Notes, Reviews of New A meti- 
can Books, Foreign Notes, Books of the Month, Special Articles, etc. 

With the October number, which contained a fine portrait of R. H. stod- 
dard, a series of portraits of famous authors whose pictures have not become 
hackneyed by frequent reproduction was begun. sample copy will be sent 
on application. 


Book Buyer Christmas Annual, 1885. 
Profusely illustrated, will be ready at once. Price, 10 Cents. 

Among the contributors are: Lieut. A. W. Greely, — C. R. Dorr, Hon. 
Eugene Schuyler, H. C. Bunner, Brander Matthews, Laurence Hutton. and 


others. Subscribers sending their names now will receive the ANNUAL free. 
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JUST 


Two Books of Travel by celebrated writers : 


THE GOLDEN WEST, by Margaret Sidney, $1.75 
THE NEW FAMILY FLIGHT BOOK, by Edward 
Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale, $2.50 
Two Exquisite Gift Books: 
HEROINES OF THE POETS, $3.00 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD, $2.50 
Two Looks of Readings for each Day: 
IIELPS BY THE WAY, with special commendation and 
in extended introduction by Phillips Brooks, $1.00 
LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS, by Rose Porter, 25 cts. 


The demand for each exceeds that for any similar books which 
have been issued for years. 


Two Beautiful Quartos : 
LITTLE FOLKS’ ART BOOK, two hundred original 
drawings, humorous and grotesque, with illustrative text. 


is inexhaustibly delightful, $1.00 
AKT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, a book of great value, 

yiving practical directions and stimulating examples. Its 

original illustrations cost many thousand dollars, $2.00 


Two Story Books of Science: 
WONDER STORIES OF SCIENCE, 12mo, cloth, 
UP HILL AND DOWN DALE, 
Also UNDER Foot OVERHEAD, and EYEs RIGHT, in beauti- 


ful new covers, uniform with Up Hill and Down Dale, 
each, $1.25 


$1.50 
$1.25 


Five Annuals, the Most Popular Juveniles ever Published: 


1. BABYLAND, for 1885, 75 cts. 
2. OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, for 1885, $1.50 
3. THE PANSY, for 1885, $1.25 


4 CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUAL, 
For 1885, $1.00 


5. WIDE AWAKE, 2 vols. each year. 
Vol. “S” contains Miss Elizabeth Stewart Phelps’ serial, 
A BRAVE GIRL, and hundreds of original pictures and 


stories by the best living writers, $1.50 
Vol. “T” contains Charles Egbert Craddock’s serial 
story, Down THE RAVINE, and the most brilliant gal- 
axy of stories, poems and pictures ever included in a 
single volume, $1.75 
Dainty Delightful Books for the Very Little Folks: 
THE Pussy WILLOW LIBRARY, 12 vols., $3.00 
THE LirrLe HERO LIBRARY, 6 vols., $1.50 
BABY BAREFOOT, 75 cts. 
BALLAD OF THE Lost HARE, $1.00 
Beautiful and Dainty Holiday Books: 
FairH Soncs, Hope Soncs and Soncs oF LoveE, by 
Rose Porter, each, 50 cts. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 


READY 


Any book sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


COMPAWY, BOstTtow. 


We also publish five Periodicals for Young People and the Family, adapted to all ages. 
All booksellers receive-subscriptions for them. 


THE MERRY MONTHS ALL, colored ink, 
THE PROCESSION OF THE ZODIAC, printed with 


tinted inks, $1.00 
Among the Charming Quartos for Young People: 

WHAT THE SEVEN DID, by Margaret Sidney, $1.75 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME, by Margaret Sidney, $1.25 


THE CAT’S ARABIAN NIGHTS, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, $1.25 


CHILD LORE, New Edition, enlarged, $2.00 

CHRISTMAS SNOW FLAKES, $2.00 

NEW ENGLAND STORY BOOK, $2.00 
Among the Choice Books for Boys: 

BOY LIFE IN THE U. S. NAVY, $1.50 

THE MAN OF THE HOUSE, $1.50 


PLUCKY BOYS, and the volumes of the ROCKY FORK 


LIBRARY, each, $1.50 

And OUR CLUB LIBRARY, each, $1.25 
Among the Choice Books for Girls : 

MARGIE’S MISSION, and CHRISTIE’s CHRISTMAS, each, $1.50 

THE YENSIE WALTON Books, each, $1.50 

SWEET HOME SERIES, each, $1.25 


Books Desirable for Boys and Girls, instructive as well as fasci. 
nating: 
How THEY WENT TO EvuROPE, $1.00 
DEAN STANLEY WITH THE CHILDREN, $1.00 
Miss YONGE’s HiIsToRIEs, in beautiful new binding, each, $1.50 
Miss YONGE’S HISTORICAL STORIES, each, $1.25 
WINTER EVENING TALES, a new library of 4 vols., $1.00each 
THE READING UNION LIBRARY, in 10 vols., each, $1.00 
The last volumes are E. E. Hale’s Boys’ HEROEs, and 
Rose Kingsley’s CHILDREN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


New Volumes have been Added to Lothrop’s Popular Series of 
Biographies : 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, etc., 18 vols., 


Lire oF GEN. GRANT is the latest, each, $1.50 
Lothrop’s Historical Library, 8 vols. each, $1.50 
New Volumes have also been added to the 

Celebrated V. I. F. SERIES, 

The TO-DAY SERIES, The PANSY BOOKS, 

And the SPARE MINUTE SERIES. 

Among the Standard Books just ready are: 

AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN ICE ZONES, $3.50 

JoweETtr’s THUCYDIDES, $3.50 

LANG’s ODYSSEY, $1.50 

Porer’s HomMEs (two volumes in one), $4.00 

How WE ARE GOVERNED, by A. L. Dawes, $1.50 

GILMAN’s HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, $1.50 
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i Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE GOLDEN 


‘ A Safe Paper for Parents to put into the hands of their Children. 


a It is a paper for the Father, the Mother, the Boys and the Girls, Its stories are unequaled by — 
~ those of any other publication, Iv IS PURE, INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE, and is hand-4 


Bsomely printed on heavy tint paper, and beautifully illustrated by leading artists, ’ 

gm THE GOLDEN ARGOSY ts a WEEKLY, Ir comes to HERE ARE THE FICURES: 

= you 62 TIMES a YEAR, AND EVERY WEDK CONTAINS— The Thirteen Serial Stories, worth in book form . . $16.25 a 

Three Serial Stories, A Correspondents’ Department, The Sketches of Noted Men, + 3-00 

= Two or Three Short Stories, An Exchange Department, greet in History 

Anecdotes, Editorials, Historical Matter, Poetry ‘unny Items, ete. 

13 SERIAL STORIES will be pudlisived in Tins during the next The Short Stories, ” « 

= year Week), LCER. into Value of a Year’s Reading bought in single books, $31.00 

DOES IT PAY 70 TAKE THE GOLDEN ARGOSY? 

It is a stirring the caxone boys in the § on the news-stands, you get 

== wilds of that far-off country. STRUCGCLINGC UPWARD is the second. It shows § form #81.60. The ARGOSY can be bound for almost nothing, and furnishes you a 

Fo) the struggles of a poor boy as he makes his way against the most discouraging opposition. § brary in itself—a beok that you can sell for much more than the paper 

™ THE YOUNC ACROBAT is the third—a story that will be read with absorbing in- J will cost you, and, too, after you have read it for a year—52 WEEKS, | 


— terest, a story of the circus, with its animals, its bareback riders, and its clowns. 
RR These three stories alone would cost in book pre $3. bined . 
= By Epwarp 8. ELLts, are breezy, fascinating 
i | The Deerfoot Series, stories. They picture graphically the rug- 
== ged scenes of camp-life, of Indian hostility, and the struggles of early settlers of the West. 
rq Two of these long stories in book form would 
= ONLY A BOY By Mary A, DENISON, will fascinate the readers of the 
= 9 ARGosy. A brave, noble boy and a sweet, pretty girl— 
we homeless and friendless—form the leading characters of this story. 
= In book form this seriat alone would bring $1.25. 
wi Ps a story of New York street life, by ARTHUR 
= A Child of Fortune, HAMILTON, will prove most interesting to the 
Pd readers of every age. Itis a long story, and is dramatic and picturesque throughout. 
In book form this serial alone would sell for $1.25, 
will capture che attention of every reader 
a Who Shall be the Hero of the ARGOSY. It is by ANNIE ASHMORE, 
and unfolds a deep plot to one great h 
5 n book form this serial alone would be wort. 1.25. 
= + i by the publisher, FRANK A. Munsry, will 
MS Afloat in a Creat City, give the reader glimpses of a boy floating 
= hither and thither in a great, cold city, homeless and without friends. 
In book form this serial alone would sell for $1.25. 


: OTHER SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES, ETC., 
@ will be by GEORGE H. COOMER, Dr. D. O. 8. LOWELL, G. A. HENTY, Carr. DAVID 
= SOUTHWICK, RALPH MORGAN, J. L. HARBOUR, DSON NEWMAN SMITH, 
w THOMAS 8. COLLIER, LAURA E. a AND OTHERS. 
a give the reader a good knowledge of 

Sketches of Noted Men the great men of the wea tthe 
who move che wheels of vast business enterprises and the great wheels of the nation, 
~— With each sketch a fine portrait of the subject is given—fifty-two sketches a year. 
K This series alone would make a $3.00 book, 

Creat Events in History. eraphically 
the events on which the destiny of 
t nations—ay, the destiny of the civilized world—turned. They will be intensely in- 
= teresting, and will give you a knowledge of events that you never dreamed of possessing, 
his series in book form would be worth $2.00. 


_ Early Kings of Creece and Rome, wi 
= er’s interest like the most fascinating novel, and will give him a clear idea of these Great 
== Nations which played so impo t a part in the civilization of the world. 
This series would make a $2.00 book. 4 Stat t 
will form an impor- < onvincing Statement, 
i] Talks to Boys tant and instructive Ihave carefully examined the 
series of articles, The object of these talks will programme offered by the pub- 


be to help the boys—to stimulate their am- . nr 
3 bition and to strengthen their determination. lisher of THE GOLDEN ARGOSY 7 ‘tr > 
== The author will point out the paths that lead to |for the coming year. Mr. Mun- h THE ARG OSY SI EC TIAL WATCH 
B@ « honorable and prosperous career. sey's ideal of a family paper is as many new and valuable improvements. It is an excellent time-keeper. The case is 


This series would make a $1.75 book. a high one, and in this announce- ITIS A E Mi-WINI 


3 STEM-WINDER 
i | OUR VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS ment he presents an unusual ar- | S@ndsome satin-lined case. We guarantee this watch to be a better timer than any other 
== The Puzzle Department ranks as the best in § ray of attractive features. The | ¥®tch that can be bought for less than $8.00. 


we America. The Exchange Department finds favor ** Argosy Special Watch” is ex- An Offer that Challenges Comparison, 
nd 


with boys and girls who wish to exchange various arr 
articles. The Correspondents’ Department isa pop- | tly as represented. My inti- We will give this watch with ha 


a ular feature and affords all an opportunity of ask mate relations with Mr Munsey | year’s subscription to THE GOLDEN gdsome chain, ng ig ty the RE. . na 
ing questions and having them answered. will enable me to bear confident price of the watch. The subscription price of the Kneosy is 08! thus in this offer you 


Py Our Short Stories are always the testimony to his reliability and GET FREE a year’s subscription, with chain and charm alse ‘ee; or if you prefer 
best, and are to put it the other way, you pay #2.00 for the subscripti rate 
handsomely illustrated, The Editorials are writ- 2onorable dealings with ail. It $1.50, and a chain and charm wateh for 


D This offer exceeds any ever made 
@ ten in a popular, snappy style. The Golden ves me pleasure to co-operate e ‘ 
Thoughts, the Poetry, the Anecdotes, the Funny ith him. eatin dan ae. FREE If you will send us a elub of five yearly subscriptions, with €17.50, we & 


Items, etc., all receive great care. will send each a watch, chain and charm with a year’s subscription, and 


: : for your trouble will give you a watch, chain and charm and a % \- 
These stories, ete., would make tivo illustrated books, worth $6.00. scription. This is an easy way to get a watch and a year’s elie o 


We do not ask you to send us any money before examining the watch.—0n® 
a un receipt of your order we mail you a copy of the Arcosy and send the watch by express with PERM SSION TOg 
EXAMINE BEFORE YOU PAY FOR IT. You thus see that both paper and watch are exactly as represented. 
@ When you pay for subscription and watch at express office you get a receipt for both. IF YOU PREFER to send money ® 
direct to us to save time, you will receive your watch and paper by return mail. The Arcosy without the watch is $2.00. 

with the watch, chain and charm, $3.50. Write plainly the name of your post-office and express office, county and State. : 
BGREAT PAY EN TO AGENTS, Address FRANK A. MUNSEY, 81 Warren St., New York. 


In replying to the advertisement please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


from art books) for stamping, painting, etc. Used by | The famous Lablache Face Powder is used much : ‘. _Selfinetruction. il. § 

‘Teachers, Artists, and Fresco Painters. Price, $2. | more extensively than any other preparation; Its pow- Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $°.00. 
Circulars and specimen of work free. Agents wanted. | er to give a brilliant complexion is marvelous. Ask | Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &e. XY 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. | your Druggist for it. | W.W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, \. ¥. 


Perforates (original or Cc M P L EX N HONETIC SHORTHAN 


SPECIAL AGENCY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN MAGAZINES. 


*,* Estimates furnished on Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, Harper’s Young People, The Youth’s Companion, Frank Leslie’s 


BING & BROTHERS 


Good Housekeeping, Good Cheer, The Century, Harper's Magazine, Domestic Monthly, | Demorest’s Monthly, 
Atlantic Monthly, Wide Awake, The Chautauquan, The Houshold, The Bay State Monthly, 
The Cottage Hearth, Macmillan’s Illustrated Magazine, Babyhood, Frank Leslie's 
Magazines, Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, Dorcas, St. Louis Magazine. 


Illustrated Weekly, Golden Days, The Golden Argosy, Puck, Nation, etc., etc., with all of which we have favorable arrangements. 
Advertisers should send for a copy of our new pamphlet which is counted to be “the handsomest advertising circular ever issued.” 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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= | Davy and the Goblin.—A delightful juvenile. By | 
HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY | Charles E. Carryl. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. An 
acute critic recently wrote that the mantle of the author 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 


of ** ATice’s Adventures in Wonderland ”’ has certainly should in- 


FOR 1886 descended on Charles Carryl. i quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
“ , * It appeals to children of any age from 6 to 60.’’ Note Papers and Envel- 
ntain serial stories by . . --~ Quebec Chronicle. opes to match (the old and 
most enchanting story.” — 7ravedler. reliable line). These goods 
-HARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Susan Ann Brown's Works, 50 Cts, each. are presented in Superfine 
f** The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- |. The Invalid’s Tea-Tray.—75 dainty recipes for and Extra Superfine 
In the Tennessee Mountains,”’ etc. the invalid. Most delicious jellies and wheys, ices and Brands, the latter being 
sherbets, soups and broths, toasts and caudles, gruels unsurpassed in Purity, 
rincess ; ssima” wi i i n Bridget’s Vacation. How the Ends Met. Finish, by even the finest foreign productions, Sold 
vey Casamassima” will continue until Self-Culture.—By James Freeman Clarke, a by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
12m0, $1.50. 
The Peterkin Papers.—By Lucretia P. Hale. $1. 
WILLIAM H. BISHOP, z | Kate Sanborn’s a Year of Sunshine, $1.00 7: DIES y ASK YOUR STA TIONER 
f ‘The house of a Merchant Prince.”’ A beautiful gift book, helping all in whose hands it A d FOR THE 
may fall, to look out for the sunlight the Lord sends 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, into their days.—Morning Star. 
ce for THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1886. |. Mrs. M. F. Pierce’s Co-operative House-— 
keeping, 60 cts. 
JOHN FISKE, Sold by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 4 J 
tribute six or more papers on United States | price, by FICKNOR & CO., Boston. The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


pondence, now in the Market. 


| Made and handsomely put up by the 
R removing Parnt, 


Soy) | VALLEY PAPER 


covering tl iod t the Revolution t 
‘gn of the Constitution. These papers LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
ind cannot fail to be exceedingly engagin NN foe 

t Mr Fiske’s ample knowledge and singe bety re 


ie, 


GILBERT HAMERTON, 
inguished English writer, will furnish a series 


ousehoild, 

+ if your or HOLYOKE, MASS. 
“ GROCERYMAN does not 


keep it, send 25 cts, to us 


comparing French and English people, = 
opinions, customs, etc. Mr. is = Have you tried WHITING S 
y qualified, by his intimate knowledge of the i no ©. 

as well as of his fellow countrymen, to write on "Gaiam! Tes, 

ject. | 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, STEIN’S SAFETY STANDARD Writing Paper and 


of “ Marjorie Daw,” etc., will tribut | 
Aa arjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute some STOCKING SUPPORTERS. 
No more Blood-Strangling 
Garters. Envelopes, made by WuitInG 
Recommended by all the Lead-— 
ing Physicians. | 


Children’s one attachment, 8c a pair 
10c 


arious features of THE ATLANTIC which 
ured and maintained its remarkable prestige | 
ary magazine will be carefully provided for 
the coming year. 


\IS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free; 35 


umber. With superb life-size portraits ot Misses’ PAPER Co., Mass, ? 
ne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Ladies’ “ 
or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, Misses’, with a belt, -— = (| 
| 
Stocking, Abdominal and Cat- | . 
Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, amenial Bandange Support- You will find them the best 
fore remittance should be made by money- er combined, se“ 
ratt, or registered letter, to Health Skirt Supporter, ac 
Brighton Gents’ Garter, oa * 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


receipt of price in 2-cent stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN. 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Center St., NEW YORK. | i 
POEMS OF NATURE, uses of polite society. Cream 


HN G. WHITTIER. A notable holiday 

illustrated with engravings from nature by 

Kingsley. 4to, tastefully cloth, $6.00. 

sian levant, with cover design in antique and 

~12.00; full polished calt, tree panel inlaid, with 
| border, a new and elegant style, $15.00. 

n beautiful poems selected from his own 

y Mr. Whittier. and illustrated directly from 

y Elbridge Kingsley, forming a sumptuous 


For sale by all first-class stores, or on for correspondence and all the 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, | . 
RRIET BEECHER STOWE. Entirely 
n, including a long introduction telling how 
ellous story was written and with what enthu- 


Christian world welcomed it. Cloth, $1.00. B R I] D A L G | FTS 
HOUSEHOLD POETS, 5 
Edition. A new issue of the household edi- 


ve wares of Alen one BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, 


Imes, Miss _Longfell MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Owen Meredith, Saxe, Stedman, Taylor, Ten- 


ud Whittier ; also Longtellow’s Christus, and , Novelties in ETCHINGS, IT; 
s Songs of Three Centuries. With portraits ENGRAVINGS, ] é nsurance OMpany, 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


trations. Bound in a new and handsome 


ull gilt, crown 8vo, $2.50 each. PAINTINGS, OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
itE PROPHET OF THE GREAT At attractive prices. 4Y . 
of Successful Experience. 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. | Fine subjects for the Home, for all parts of the House, 8 ears ew per: 
.RLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of also for Hotels, Sunday Schools, etc. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Catalogue on receipt of stamp. Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 


n novels. | participate in distributions of surplus. 


YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. American Etchings and Engravings. The 
bre . contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
ife in a Voyage around Cape Horn to and from ; 


incisco, and in California. By Richard H. Da- , All copyrighted and valuable on this account. Works | Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


New popular edition. Price reduced from st artists. | 
PICTURE AMES, C2 an 
THE SCARLET LETTER, CABINET FRAMES, EASELS of Brass, Ebony, | © W- BOND, President. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 


haniel Hawthorne.. New Popular edition, $1.00. | ) 9 ~aintings C wl 
Bamboo, Mahogany, etc. Paintings Cleaned and Re JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


desirable edition of this world-famous story. | stored. All the “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


LACONOCRAPHY! 


| 
‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- A MARVELOUS SUCCESS ! Y 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. JA MES FA PLE SONS | A 


} mail. Sen or circulars to 
:QUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. matter, Chicagoy ie 
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Goop HousEKEEPING, 


PRISCILLA, spinning long ago, sighs as she thinks how soon her line: 
“ Will lose its glossy luster when, the wash, it once or twice has been in 
She does not know that in the soa the evil lies that makes her suffer, 
Its great excess of alkali, which cuts the fiber, makes it rougher. 


Our modern maidens need not sigh, since Ivory Soap has been invented, 
Containing no free alkali—by which this ruin is prevented. 

For linen washed with Ivory Soap in snowy beauty’ll ne’er diminish, 
But always, while it lasts, preserve its pristine gloss and lustrous finish 


Professor Silliman, of Yale College, says: ‘Tite 
Ivory Soap can not injure the most delicate fabric.” 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stampr, 
to pay postage, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you. 
free, a large cake of Ivory Soap. (Please mention this paper.) 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
~-MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,¢ 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 2° 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 5: 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minvte, 25. 
Dean’s Rheumutic Pills are a sure cure, 50 


LADIES 


SILKS for PATCHWOR 


ut Lup in $1.00 and es. A Valu: 
Kof NEW STTTOHES ond ESI NS, a packag 


EMBROIDERY Sil’: 


assorted colors, and best WANT and a choice lo’ ot 


LACH 


with every $2 pac and the Emb. §:/k 
free with every $1 package. Silk alon< 0 
cents a package; $1. Send Money Order, F 
Note, Cash or Postage Stamps. All $2 packages register ie 


HORTHAND 
m or persona’ 


GOLD 1873, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pus 
Cocoa, from which the excess f 
Oil has been removed. It has th: ¢ 
times the strength of Cocoa mix 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sug:r, 
and is therefore far more econo: 
cal, costing less than one cent 4 
cup. It is delicious, nourishi: <, 
strengthening, easily digested, a. | 
admirably adapted for invalids s 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers ev lrocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas:. 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, a1 


Combined in One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, 


is 30° below zero. 


comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 
J. 


same size up stairs. 
=| 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a 7 aS x + feet down stairs, and another of 
VETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north a se my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
‘t and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 
he bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched 
vith frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero. 
Wm. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR:, Wilmington, Del. 


One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero or eg 


The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
. B. AMorY, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting. room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 


i 
‘aa SY | 
| 
4 
* 
| 
| | 2 
Fe EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. Ss 


+. 


